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The Public’s Schools 


OW much real headway is the Government making 
in its plans for education? It was hoped that some 
answer to this question would be given by the President 
of the Board of Education in his speech on the Estimates 
for his Department on Tuesday. He announced the forma- 
tion of yet another body to co-ordinate the work of youth 
movements ; a fresh inquiry into industrial and commer- 
cial training and apprenticeship ; and, most piquant, of all, 
the setting up of a committee to consider ways and means 
of extending the facilities of boarding-schools, irrespective 
of parents’ means. No plan of action, it appears, has yet 
been drafted ; only the headings have been prepared. 
True, Mr. Butler is making the right inquiries. Already 
since he became President of the Board of Education, he 
has asked committees to report on examinations and 
courses of study in secondary schools ; on the recruitment 
and training of teachers ; and now on vocational training, 
and, broadly. the use of the public schools. Obviously, he 
is searching, as most people interested in education have 
been searching for a generation, for the best solution to 
the problem of post-primary education. But this matter 
1S not the riddle that these new inquiries might seem to 
Suggest. One of the major achievements of this country 
in the period between the two world wars was the analysis 
of precisely this problem in a series of classic reports, 
which are now part and parcel of the literature of educa- 
ton. The Consultative Committee of the Board of Educa- 


tion, with the aid of His Majesty’s Inspectors-—a body of 
men whose ability and devotion has been too little realised 
—have set before successive Governments most of the 
material that is required to answer the queries which are, 
very properly, engaging Mr Butler’s attention now. The 
question is, quite simply, what kind of schools and school- 
ing should be provided for adolescent children, in order 
to provide them with the utmost opportunity to make use 
of their talents and to enable the community to employ 
those talents later to the best effect in every branch of 
national life. The answers are, it is true, still a matter 
of discussion and controversy. But ail the alternatives are 
now known ; and it should be the Government’s purpose, 
not to re-state the choices, but to put before Parliament 
and the public a definite plan for education upon which 
the ultimate decision can be taken. There is a great 
danger, that reconstruction, in all its forms, will be frus- 
trated by this tendency to repeat interminably the 
researches which are only the preliminaries to action. In 
education, perhaps more than in any other department, 
there has been this tendency to mark time, to announce 
again and again principles of reform which have become 
commonplaces, without making any resolute. attempt to 
convert them into actual programmes. 

Meanwhile, education remains depressed, even without 
the devastating consequences. of wartime changes. Its 
material foundations—not in the secondary schools, but 




























in the elementary schools where the vast majority of 
children begin and end their schooling—are shabby and 
insufficient. Only one in five elementary school buildings 
is adequate and suitable for its purpose; and most 
children break off their education completely and finally 
at the age of 14. It might even have been better in the 
past twenty years to have done more in practice to meet 
this basic need, and to have said less in principle about 
reforms in post-primary education which have been applied 
only half-heartedly, and with a depressing unevenness 
over the country as a whole. The school looks two ways. 
It looks to the society into which its pupils will pass. But 
it looks first to the family from which its children come. 
That is the first essential link. No scheme for diversifying 
post-primary education or for opening the doors of public 
schools to children from all classes can have any reality 
while the foundation, the elementary school where 
children come fresh from their homes, remains so shoddy 
and-so shameful as it still is. 

Nevertheless, the ultimate key to fuller and more fruit- 
ful citizenship does lie in the opportunities for education 
which are given to children between the age when they 
have mastered the three R’s and the age when they 
become adult members of society. Some people say that 
the right policy is to provide secondary education for all 
up to the age of 18 ; others maintain that the proper line 
is to provide part-time education for all children after 
they have left school and when they are tasting for the 
first time the experience of life and work. Some argue that 
the best training for all but a few children in the 
secondary stage is training in arts and crafts which will 
equip them with skills for their working life ; others 
claim that every child in the later years of schooling has 
an equal right to the culture and intellectual discipline 
which reside in the liberal, literary and scientific curricula 
of the public, grammar and secondary schools. Most 

. people are agreed that the so-called public schools, whose 
exclusive social cachet in present circumstances is more 
important even than their great traditions and the high 
quality of the instruction they give, should cease to be 
reserved for good families and big bank balances. It is 
significant that the new committee which is to consider 
extending the facilities of boarding schools to all those 
who desire to profit from them was asked for by the 
governing bodies and headmasters of the public schools 
themselves. 

At first glance, it may seem, there is a confusion of 
counsel. It is perhaps this confusion which causes yet 
another President of the Board of Education, this time a 
sincere and earnest believer in educational reform, to walk 
again the weary treadmill of researches, inquiries and 
reports. Perhaps he believes that there is a single right 
answer to all these questions. If he does, he is almost 
certainly wrong. It is plain that any programme of reform 
must combine the best of all these proposals. The solution 
lies, not in secondary education for all, not in compulsory 
part-time education for all, not in vocational education for 
all, and not in an academic education for all, but in the 
widest possible variety of all these to suit the talents, the 
interests and the choices of all children—so that there is 
a round hole for every round peg, and a square hole for 
every square peg. 

More and more, it is evident that every plan for the 
betterment of this democratic society must be a balance 
between different ways and aspirations. In industry, it 
has been said, the task is to combine the maximum use 
of the state’s organising power with the maximum oppor- 
tunity for individual initiative; this was the issue 
raised by Lord Reith in the House of Lords on 
Wednesday when he called for control and management 
of essential public services, such as transport, by means 
of public corporations. The same is true of educa- 
tion. On the one hand, the state must lay down and 
ensure minimum standards of ‘accommodation and in- 
struction for every school in the country, and for every 
child of every class ; it must see that there is made open to 
every child, regardless of his or her parent’s means, the 
chance to make a free choice between all the various kinds 
of schooling which are appropriate to different talents and 
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different temperaments. On the other hand, each school 
and each teacher, working at the highest level and in the 
best conditions that the state can contrive, must be left 
sufficient freedom and initiative to make of the schooling 
they provide a spontaneous and effective training—such as 
is too often so sadly lacking in the over-regimented, over- 
examined, over-ruled and over-regulated schools of the 
present time. Uniformity of facilities and opportunities 
there must be, but not a tyranny of rules and orders in 
shoddy surroundings. 

This doctrine of uniformity in diversity is not new. In 
the literature of educational theory and practice, it is a 
truism ; and the ways to achieve it, too, have been set out 
many times. It will not be achieved by any single dramatic 
act. To open the public schools to the best people in the 
communal sense, and not to the “ best people ” in an out- 
moded and exclusive social sense is imperative. It is of the 
highest importance both that the public schools should be 
preserved, and that they should be reserved for the 
children most likely to profit from their training. But the 
English public schools can no more be multiplied than 
Wren churches can ; and to believe that to open the public 
schools by itself will solve the problem of secondary educa- 
tion is dangerous nonsense. They are limited in numbers. 
The bottleneck will still remain grievously narrow. What is 
most needed, if the exclusive entrée to public life provided 
by the public schools is to be ended, and if all children 
everywhere are to be given an equal chance of education 
and an equal chance to contribute by their work to the 
nation’s profit afterwards, is a whole chain of new schools ; 
and these should neither be mock Eton nor ersatz Arnold 
—in the aping style which in so many other ways, in dress 
and manners, in thought and in deed, so painfully reveals 
the present bankruptcy of taste and culture. The tradition 
of England did not end with the public schools. There are 
grammar schools with a different but not inferior record. 
Here and there, in modern secondary schools, a new 
achievement is already being worked out. The new schools 
should be the public’s schools. 

The problem of democratic society, at every point, is to 
use the nation’s talents. In politics, there is a lack of 
honest, able men. In the Civil Service there is a lack of 
adventurous spirits. In teaching itself, the only profession 
for which training is freely subsidised from public funds, 
there is—beside the devoted labour of many thousands of 
individual teachers in soul-destroying surroundings—a 
lack of missionary zeal and first-rate competence. In in- 
dustry, there is a lack of vision and courage. There is, too 
often, a lack of pride, enthusiasm, and capacity in the 
home itself. Everywhere the task is to open the door to the 
men and women who can best serve by their boldness and 
ability—and to give them room in their public work, and 
in their private lives, to carry out plans of action and to take 
responsibility. It is the function of the nation’s schools to 
furnish the channels along which these men and women 
will pass ; and only by making the schools themselves 
open to all equally, and at once uniformly well-endowed in 
equipment and personnel and infinitely diverse in their 
freedom to develop, can this be done. Talk in terms of 
abstractions does not help and is dangerous ; leadership 
with a capital L and Youth with a capital Y are words 
which befog the issue and bemuse goodwill. What 1s 
needed is a practical, positive plan to provide the schools 
and the schooling that all reformers, in their different 
ways, are agreed should be provided. This is Mr. Butler's 
opportunity. The call is for action. He and his colleagues 
in the Government must say, with Cromwell, “ Truly our 
business is to speak Things.” 
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Japan’s 


T is now clear that the battles of the Coral Sea and 

of Midway Island were a serious setback for the 
Japanese. For the first time, their progress has been 
definitely checked. It would be unwise, of course, to 
assume that anything like a decisive victory has yet been 
won by the Allied forces. But these successes in the 
Pacific are a warning to Japan that time to consolidate its 
spoils may be short. 

The first phase of the Far Eastern war ended with the 
Burma campaign. After this victory, the Japanese, with 
the exception of Free China, virtually rounded off the con- 
quest of the Co-prosperity area whose inception was 
announced some two years ago by Mr Hachiro Arita, then 
Japan’s Foreign Minister. The Japanese are now engaged 
in consolidating their gains. The whole of China is very 
far from being conquered. Operations are by no means 
complete in the Philippines and New Guinea. But the Co- 
prosperity sphere is now a fact. 

Plainly the conquered territories, even if rounded off 
by a complete victory in China, would not represent the 
limit of Japanese ambitions. The Co-prosperity area is the 
base from which Japan hopes to launch increasingly 
powerful and far reaching blows against Allied territory. 
The threat to India, Australia and New Zealand is already 
obvious, and there is no reason to suppose that even 
these are the ultimate objective. Japanese plans have 
failed to mature in one vital particular—that the assault 
upon the Malay Archipelago had to be undertaken before 
China had been subjugated. More than ever it is clear 
that the desperate resistance of the Chungking Govern- 
ment has so far provided the most serious obstacle to 
Japanese Imperialism. Thus, it is wholly consistent 
with Japanese policy that, after the successful termin- 
ation of the Burma campaign and the closing of the main 
supply route into China, a fresh attempt should be made 
to eliminate Free China from the war. Without its con- 
quest, the Co-prosperity sphere is incomplete. The success 
of General Doolittle’s raid on Tokyo showed how insecure 
the swollen Japanese empire remains. Thus, the 
campaign is renewed in Chekiang and, by the back door, 
in Yunnan. 

And in the occupied territories, development is proceed- 
ing very fast. Politically, insistent propaganda is attempting 
to win the support of the native populations for Japan. 
It is a propaganda based on colour ; it suggests that the 
white races are inherently inferior to the Japanese and 
in no way superior to the Indonesians, Malays or Burmese. 
The attempt to demonstrate this racial theory is no doubt 
the true explanation of Japanese atrocities. For years, 
Japanese propagandists in the Malay Archipelago have 
been pointing out, and emphasising, specific defects of 
white rule. Now the conquerors are busy glibly offering 
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juster rule or eventual liberation, according to the temper 
of the local population. At worst, it is argued, the natives 
have changed their masters for the better; at best, 
pseudo autonomy under quisling rule is only just round 
the corner. The treatment is not uniform, because 
aspirations to self-government exist in very differing 
degrees. Strongest among the Siamese, who were inde- 
pendent, among the Burmese, who aspired to dominion 
status, and among the Filippinos, who were due to attain 
self government, the aspiration is weakest among the 
Malays, whose political apathy is their outstanding char- 
acteristic. In the Netherlands East Indies, the desire for 
freedom is marked among the more civilised Javanese, 
less strong in Sumatra, and virtually unformed among the 
backward natives of New Guinea. It is significant that the 
Dutch Government has recently appointed the first 
Javanese Minister in the Cabinet. Yet, the Japanese have 
adapted their psychological approach with skill. In every 
case, there has been a very definite attempt to impress 
the merits of Co-prosperity upon the native population, 
and to rule out any conceivable return to government by 
the white races. In Burma, the position is complicated by 
the inclination of the Burmese to support the cause of 
Free China while opposing British rule. Throughout the 
conquered territories, the victimisation of local Chinese 
populations has been an outstanding feature. 
Economically, the process of integration and reorgani- 
sation is in full swing. The first step is to repair the results 
of scorched earth and war damage. The local populations 
have been pressed into service. Important progress is 
reported to have been made in the reconstruction of 
bridges, roads and harbour installations. The repair of 
machinery presents more serious difficulties, which must 
considerably delay the date when full development will be 
possible. An organisation for planning the reconstruction 
of the region and for taking over British and American 
commercial and industrial enterprise has, however, already 
been formed. It appears to be presided over by the 
official Council for the Reconstruction of Greater Eastern 
Asia, of which Premier Tojo is chairman. Under its egis, 
specialised raw materials boards are said to have been 
set up for particular schemes, such as the exploitation of 
chromium and manganese in Malaya and the Philippines 
and the development of bauxite, tin and nickel in the 
Netherlands East Indies. Finance is to be provided by 
the newly formed Bank for the Development of the South 
Sea Territories, which has a capital of 100 million yen, 
and in addition has the right to draw further sums 
through the supplementary military budget. A more 
detailed account of financial measures in the Co-prosperity 
sphere is provided in an article on page 862. Forestry and 
agricultural policy is to be investigated by a committee 
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formed by the Central Council of the Nippon Industrial 
and Provident Societies, which is said to have distinguished 
itself by including Australia and New Zealand within the 
scope of its investigations. While these bodies are deliberat- 
ing, the purchase and sale of important materials—of 
which a census has been taken by the military authori- 
ties—has been banned. The lis: includes textiles, iron, 
cement, phosphates rice, maize, quinine, hides, copra and 
palm oil. It is believed that the reconstitution of former 
Allied enterprises will be entrusted to private firms under 
the supervision of the military authorities. Thus, all mines 
will be privately worked and all their production bought 
by the army. The Japanese Government apparently does 
not wish either to own or to operate the means of produc- 
tion. The result, as in occupied China, is considerable 
friction between the military authorities' and industry. 

Economic policy in the Co-prosperity sphere is, of 
course, at several different stages of development. In 
Northern China and Manchukuo, the population is 
about to be embarked upon the rigours of a Five Year 
Plan ; the absorption of British and American business 
has been completed by the affiliated concerns of the 
important Northern China Development Company. In 
Siam, a similar undertaking, the Thailand Company for 
the Development of Industry, with a capital of baht 
12,000,000, has only just been formed ; its work lies 
ahead of it. The assimilation of industry in the newest 
conquests has not yet taken place ; but banks and post 
offices in Java were reopened in April under new man- 
agement. It is reported that the immediate programme 
for the latest beneficiaries of Co-prosperity includes the 
development of iron ore deposits to make Japan inde- 
pendent of United States scrap and a switch over in 
the Philippines from the production of sugar to the pro- 
duction of cotton. 

It is useless to deny that Japan’s raw material position 
has been vastly improved by these conquests. Colonel 
Okada, head of the munitions department of the Ministry 
of War, stated in April that there was no longer any 
difficulty in supplying Japan with oil ; and there is no 
reason to doubt the accuracy of his pronouncement. The 
refineries in Japan and Manchukuo are probably adequate 
for war purposes, and there are some grounds for 
believing that a fairly high percentage of the oil 
fields in Sumatra may have been captured undamaged. 
The production of tin and rubber in Malaya has 
been resumed, and output is said to be rising 
steadily, although it is not clear on what scale. The 
food problem, which at one time was the dominant con- 
cern of Japanese economic policy, has been solved by 
the control of all but a fraction of 1 per cent of the 
rice normally entering into international trade. The 
addition of the rice surplus of lower Burma to the sup- 
plies available in the Yangtse basin of China, Indo-China 
and Siam brings the total available for Japanese colonial 
and occupied territory to some 78 millions quintals a year. 
The Japanese occupation of these territories came after 
the harvest, and it is believed that substantial destruc- 


Production 


N his broadcast in the United States last week, Mr 

Lyttelton lifted one corner of the curtain covering 
British war production. The picture was one of immense 
achievement. The production of weapons of war in Britain 
has doubled in a year. In his presidential address to the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union on Monday, Mr Jack 
Tanner, too, spoke of a tremendous increase in production 
during the past six months. Until this summer, when 
British production was overtaken by the output of 
American factories, this country was, overwhelmingly, the 
main arsenal of democracy. War output per head of the 
employed population is still much greater than in any 
other country. 

Britain is all but fully mobilised. Two-thirds of its 
population between the ages of 14 and 65 are working 
full time in industry, in the armed forces, or in civil 
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tion of stocks can only have taken place at Rangoon. The 
1941-42 harvest in Burma is expected to be large since 
there was a marked increase in the area sown last year. It. 
may be presumed that, after the needs of the rice deficit 
areas, including Malaya, the Netherlands East Indies, 
and Borneo, have been met, there will be some surplus 
which the Japanese can use for starch, alcohol and fuel. 

The Co-prosperity sphere, however, is not without diffi- 
culties. The greatest of these is undoubtedly shipping. 
In order to reap the full benefits of integrated develop- 
ment in this wideflung region, it is estimated by M, 
Matsukuma, the director of the important Japanese ship- 
ping company, Nippon Yusen Kaisha, that 10 million 
tons of merchant shipping are required. The greater 
part of shipping within the Co-prosperity area was 
formerly in the hands of Dutch and British concerns, 
and the tonnage which they operated is fortunately not 
available for the Japanese. A large construction pro- 
gramme has been launched to produce a standard wooden 
junk for coastal shipping and a type of “ utility” vessel, 
known as a “ wartime” ship, in which the use of steel is 
minimised. There is no doubt that the Japanese authori- 
ties intend to make use of the shipbuilding yards at Hong 
Kong, Shanghai and Singapore. At present the shipping 
bottleneck is very narrow and is responsible for drastic 
reductions in the import of foodstuffs to Japan and a 
marked curtailment of fishing. 

A further and outstanding obstacle to development 
is the shortage of real capital—machines and indus- 
trial and agricultural equipment. The supply of capital 
goods to the conquered territories used to be almost 
entirely in the hands of the Anglo-Saxon nations. Equip- 
ment and machinery, now urgently needed by Japan, 
formerly came from England and America. The difficulty 
is not mainly one of finding monetary capital. It is the 
hard fact experienced by Germany and Russia; an 
adequate supply of capital goods cannot be produced 
without very serious privations for the Japanese popula- 
tion, as well as for the inhabitants of the occupied tern- 
tories. The invader has not only to screw up production 
to totalitarian levels. He has also to make good the 
destruction of machinery for which the Allies were 
responsible. The conclusion must be twofold: develop- 
ment must be delayed ; but time is on the side of the 
Japanese unless they can be evicted. we 

The political and military implications of this situation 
were pointed out by Dr. Van Mook, Lieutenant Governor 
of the Netherlands, shortly after his return to this country. 
The Japanese are now in possession of immense potential 
resources. Their future military progress may be condi- 
tioned by the extent to which these resources can be 
exploited. Full exploitation will take time; and, in this 
interval, the initiative must be retaken and used by the 
Allies. Very much more than the future of the Co- 
prosperity area hangs on the ability of the United Nations 
to see that these Asiatic and Pacific lands are developed 
only by peaceful nations in the interests of world 


prosperity. 
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defence. But there is no room or reason for any relaxation 
of effort or of ingenuity. The task now is not to bring 
fresh industrial resources, but to extract the last ounce 
from the resources already harnessed in the war factories, 
and to make swift and shrewd adjustments in the disposi- 
tion of resources, as the need arises, to meet changes 1 
strategic requirements. 

Mr Lyttelton was appointed to oversee precisely these 
tasks. The making of output programmes is more 
important than ever. Together, under Mr Lytteltons 
direction, the plans of the supply departments must aim 


to make the most effective use possible of the productive f 


resources available, and they must promise, for the right 
dates, the kinds and quantities of weapons and equipment 
that will be wanted on each battlefront. The Minister of 


‘Production has gone to the United States to extend thet f 
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principles to the combined field of Anglo-American manu- 
facture. At home, he has the duty, in addition to the 
moulding of programmes, of securing the utmost technical 
efficiency and the utmost flexibility in the use of resources. 

There is still scope for an appreciable expansion in the 
“yield ” of finished war equipment per man-hour. In one 
respect, the output of munitions per workér will go on 
rising, automatically, as the proportion of labour, materials 
and plant employed in the preparatory work of con- 
structing new factories and manufacturing equipment is 
reduced. The building and civil engineering industries, 
for example, should be able to release many workers 
during the next twelve months. Bur in the main the 
increase in the yield per man-hour must come through 
an actual increase in the efficiency of work. Primarily the 
problem is one of management, not only in the individual 
factory, but in the general disposition and utilisation of 
resources. The test between now and the end of the war, 
Mr Bevin has said, is of managerial ability. 


It would be quite wrong to say that war production at 
present is inefficient. It would be equally wrong to say 
that there is no room for improvement. Industrial mobili- 
sation had to be carried out quickly, and often in difficult 
conditions. The existence of loose ends and ragged edges 
is not surprising. Some of them have been set out in a 
memorandum prepared by the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union, on the basis of investigations carried out in 
engineering shops and shipyards during August and 
September in 1941, and February and March in 1942. 

The ‘list of defects compiled by the AEU from their 
latest inquiry (analysed on page 873) is not unfamiliar. It 
includes shortages of work ; idle machines ; shortages of 
materials, components, tools and suitable equipment ; 
delay or discontinuity of orders ; shortage of labour ; mis- 
use of labour ; a’ wrong attitude of managements towards 
workpeople ; faulty planning and organisation ; inefficient 
progressing ; working to too fine limits ; unsatisfactory 
labour conditions ; inadequate transport facilities; dis- 
satisfaction with piece-rates or earnings; bad time- 
keeping or absenteeism ; and the inefficiency of women 
and other inexperienced recruits. For the most part, the 
complaints of the AEU, not unnaturally, relate to faulty 
management and lack of collaboration between managers 
and workers. Compared with the complaints lodged 
during the first inquiry last year, there has been a sub- 
stantial improvement. The setting-up of production com- 
mittees, in particular, appears to have led to better 
relations in the factories. They had been established in 
about a quarter of the establishments that reported to the 
AEU during the second investigation. The practice of 
joint consultation has tended to increase the interest of 
workers in their jobs and their sense of responsibility 
towards their duties. By their technical knowledge and 
constructive ideas, workers have been able to make 
valuable contributions to the solution of production 
problems. The AEU inquiry was completed before the 
agreement to extend the system of production committees 
could be reflected in the returns, and further improve- 
ments in collaboration must have taken place. 

Shortage of work and idle time are, to a point, inevit- 
able when there is virtually full employment. In part, 
they replace the reserve of short-term unemployment 
which is the industrial buffer in normal prosperous times. 
They could only be obviated altogether by a perfection 
of liaison and of timing throughout the industrial system 
which is inconceivable. Very often, though, they are due 
to faulty management or faulty planning. The AEU found 
fewer this year than last. Workers were still dissatisfied with 
what they regard, sometimes rightly, sometimes wrongly, 
as the misuse of time, labour and machinery. New 
machinery is frequently not set up ; some men are still 
working with obsolete machine tools ; working hours are 
often not fully used; and there is some evidence of 
machines standing idle with plenty of workers at hand. 

ometimes these frictions are unavoidable, sometimes 
blameworthy. Deficiencies in components and spare parts, 
most marked in the aircraft and tank industries, are still 
attributable to lack of co-ordination between main and 
sub-contractors, to other unsystematic methods of 
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placing orders and to conflicting priorities. Any suggestion 
that managements are planning, or actually executing, 
orders with an eye to the post-war period has a disturbing 
effect upon workers. The attitude of many managements 
is cited by the AEU as a serious impediment to maximum 
efficiency, though the increase in complaints under this 
heading is probably due to the increased interest of 
workers in production problems, rather than to any 
deterioration in the quality of management. Like the 
Citrine Committee, the AEU suggest that the contribution 
of the regional boards to the solution of production 
problems has until now been small. Where problems have 
been referred to the boards through trade union channels, 


the results have been nil or have been followed by 
an inspection by a Supply Department affording no 
redress to the actual shortage or difficulty. 


Whether the advent of Mr Lyttelton’s representatives 
into the regions—to bring together the representatives of 
the departments, of industry and of labour in concerted 
work—will remedy these defects has still to be seen. It is 
easy to exaggerate these shortcomings of management— 
the AEU is unlikely to understate them. But these com- 
plaints do illustrate the ways in which improvements must 
be sought if the output per man-hour is to be increased. 
There is need for a bold lead from the Minister of 
Production to remove inept and unsympathetic managers, 
to end faulty planning and muddled ordering and to 
impose the highest standards of productive technique. 

The task of securing flexibility in the disposition of 
industrial resources in the light of changing military needs 
is again the responsibility of the Minister of Production. 
Conditions must be created in which men, machines and 
materials can be transferred from the manufacture of one 
category of equipment to the manufacture of others more 
immediately needed and, within particular categories of 
equipment, from the production of one type to the produc- 
tion of another. Big changes cannot be made in a few days 
or even months. But, within limits, a good deal can be 
achieved. Already, some redistribution of workers has 
been planned by the Ministry of Labour to speed up the 
output of aircraft, tanks and ships, though there is as yet 
no evidence of much progress in effecting the transfer. 

Looked at in the round, Britain’s achievements in the 
production of arms, in the past two years, have been very 
remarkable. The fact that America’s output is now moving 
rapidly ahead must be a further spur. To build up the 
strength needed to defeat the enemy, only the maximum 
output of both countries will suffice. Nothing less than 
“production to the hilt,” as Mr Lyttelton has called it, 
would either do justice to the ability of British industry 
or measure rightly the ordeal that still lies ahead of the 
United Nations. 
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NOTES 


On Monday, President Roosevelt made his fifth report 
on Lend-Lease to the United States Congress. He spoke of 
“a flood ” of resources, and stated that, in the quarter ended. 
last month, aid to Britain and 35 other nations in goods and 
services had amounted in value to £480 millions. The worth 
of Lend-Lease aid has never been underestimated in this 
country, where it is fully realised what a vital part it played 
in the defence of freedom last year. But the wider signifi- 
cance of Lend-Lease in the future is much misunderstood. 
It is true that no decision has yet been made, or can be 
made, about the way in which Lend-Lease will be repaid. 
This has caused some concern among business men, who are 
still thinking in terms of the war debt crises which followed 
the last war. They should be reassured. Lend-Lease agree- 
ments, signed by the United States, on the one hand, and 
Britain, China and Russia on the other, in the past twelve 
months, have made it plain that, if President Roosevelt has 
his way, there will be no repetition of earlier disasters. It is 
provided in these agreements, not only that any final settle- 
ment must not burden commerce between the two countries 
concerned, but also that it must permit advantageous 
economic relations between them, and the betterment of 
world-wide economic relations as well. “We have declared 
our intention to avoid the political and economic mistakes 
of international debt experience during the twenties.” Mr 
Roosevelt has made this plain. He has stated that the 
Lend-Lease agreements should now be regarded as key 
instruments to post-war reconstruction. The guiding prin- 
ciples in the settlement will be that production and trade 
among the nations must be restored and sustained ; that 
stable exchange relationships should be established ; and 


that liberal principles of trade should prevail. The major - 


benefit, the President has said, which the United States will 
expect to receive by Lend-Lease aid is the defeat of the 
Axis. The further benefit for the whole world, unless the 
President’s plans are brought down by developments in the 
United States’ own politics, will be the establishment of 
precisely the structure and network of world-wide invest- 
ment and trade without which reconstruction, national or 
international, cannot prosper. This is the measure of the 
responsibility which has now fallen upon American politi- 
cians and American tariff makers. The gratitude of the rest 
of the world is, and will be, correspondingly great. 


* * * 


User and Producer 


Six months ago, the emphasis of the war effort was 
upon production. Production, with ship-building, is still 
the key, on both sides of the Atlantic. But the emphasis 
now is upon the relation between production and strategy. 
The appointment of a Minister of Production in this coun- 
try was designed, not only to raise productive efficiency 
to a maximum, but also to produce an integrated output 
programme in continuous connection with military require- 
ments. Mr Lyttelton’s visit to America and the new Anglo- 
American Production Board have the same objective— 
production in tune with strategic needs and vice versa. A 
step has been taken at the War Office in the same direc- 
tion. Ever since the war started, there has necessarily been 
a close liaison between the War Office and the Ministry 
of Supply. The Director General of Army Requirements 
has been a member of both the Army and Supply Councils. 
A senior officer from the War Office sits as military adviser 
in the Ministry of Supply. There are members of the War 
Office on the technical committees of the Ministry of 
Supply, and members of the Ministry of Supply on the 
technical committees of the War Office. Now the process 
of co-ordination has been carried further. The Staff Depart- 
ment of the War Office has been reorganised and divided 
into two parts. One part will deal with planning, operations 
and training, the other with organisation and training. The 
new section dealing with organisation and equipment will 
be in charge of the assignment of munitions and the 
development of Army equipment. Its head will be the 
Deputy Chief of the Imperial General Staff, a new appoint- 
ment. He will sit on both the Army and Supply Councils 
and will be a member of the technical committees of 
the Ministry of Supply. Working with him will be another 
new officer, the Scientific Adviser to the Army Council, 
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whose task it will be to keep the development of Army 
equipment in line with modern science and research. These 
are overdue steps, which are imperative now, when the 
stage of defence is passing into the stage of attack, because, 
without the utmost inter-connection between industry, 
science and strategy, the opportunities of 1942 will be lost. 
Perhaps it is more than a little odd that the main liaison 
between military requirements and military supplies still 
resides, in technical matters, in the Ministry of Supply 
rather than in the Office ‘of the Minister of Production. 
It is still not plain that Mr Lyttelton has the centralised 
powers of planning and direction which are ostensibly his 
function. Nevertheless, there is not a doubt that the new 
machinery, which has been established in the past three 
months, on both sides of the Atlantic, will materially con- 
tribute to the end that is most required—that is, the 
delivery of the right kind of weapons in the right quan- 
tities at the right places at the right time. 


*x * * 


News from Libya 

The actual military communiqués from the Western 
Desert since the present amazing campaign began its ebb 
and flow have been sober, factual and properly non-com- 
mittal. One might have thought that, after six campaigns 
in Libya, other commentators would also have learnt the 
dangers of over-optimism and of snap judgments. Yet the 
reporting of the latest struggle, presumably with official and 
semi-official sanction, has in some ways surpassed the others 
in misleading public opinion, and letting people in for 
shocks and disappointments for which they were quite un- 
prepared. Not even the speeches of prominent statesmen 
have been blameless. Three weeks ago, Rommel was en- 
circled and defeated. After that, the back of his tank force 
was broken. Then the German forward bulge was perfectly 
manageable. Then things plainly began to worsen ; but the 
same note of ill-timed confidence continued to pervade the 
atmosphere created by Press and spokesmen with which 
the communiqués were swamped. It would have been 
far wiser to accept the lessons of the other campaigns, and 
to give no move out as decisive, and no result as definite, 
and, when bad news came, to give it frankly as bad news, 
instead of pretending that, although the British were now 
fighting twenty or thirty miles further west than in the 
previous bulletin, the situation was roughly unchanged. 
The BBC news approach, in particular, might be revised 
with this in view. It is true that Rommel has not yet, 
after three weeks, attained what appeared to be his original 
objectives. But the battle has undoubtedly taken a serious 
turn. With the strategy of a bull with his head down, and 
the tactics of a master toreador, Rommel has broken the 
Gazala-Bir Hakeim line, forced the evacuation of both 
strong points, and is attempting the complete encirclement 
of Tobruk. ‘The next phase of the battle may turn upon the 
powers of this garrison to repeat its earlier resistance. 


* * * 


The Southern Front 


The operations in South Russia are beginning to take 
definite shape. To maintain their great armies, both the 
Russians and the Germans must have access to considerable 
supplies of oil. Russia is drawing on the Caucasus ; Germany 
wants to do so, and at the same time cut the Russians off. 
The capture of the Caucasus would have a far greater mili- 
tary effect than the capture of Moscow, for it would sever 
one of Russia’s life-lines, and restock Germany’s dwindling 
oil reserves. Whether the capture of the Caucasus 1s 
strategically feasible without the capture of Moscow, how- 
ever, is by no means certain. The preliminaries for the 
campaign are not yet completed, and it is they that have 
been—and are being—accomplished in the fighting at Kerch, 
Sebastopol and Kharkov. The capture of Sebastopol would 
deprive Russia of its last good naval base in the Black 
Sea, and Axis fleets would then be able to move about 
and push on with the ferrying of troops and landing parties 
across to Novorossiisk and Tuapse. Fierce fighting is going 
on in Sebastopol’s incredibly tough defences, where hills 
and ravines and fortifications combine to put up a formid- 
able barrier. So far the Germans have succeeded in making 
only one breach, to the west, where they claim to have cap- 
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tured Fort Stalin, and to have got to within five miles of 
the centre of the town. But the Russians are contesting 
every step ; and even if the town falls—which is not at all 
certain—the experience of Kiev should be a grim reminder 
to the Germans that it will take some time to get the town 
and naval base back into working order. Sebastopol is the 
key to a water-borne attack, Kharkov to the landward pincer. 
It is significant that Von Bock is not repeating the manceuvre 
of last year. He is not driving up from Taganrog to Rostov, 
thereby exposing a long, relatively undefended flank. This 
was the mistaken move which last autumn created Marshal 
Timoshenko’s opportunity to strike from the north across 
the Donetz Basin, and to run the Germans out of Rostov. 
Now it appears that Von Bock is attempting, not only to 
encircle the Russian armies on the west bank of the Donetz, 
but also to clear the whole basin to the north, before be- 
ginning the direct drive to the Caucasian oilfields. 


7 * * 


Second Front 


The joint communiqué issued after the signing of the 
Anglo-Russian Treaty has received almost as much pub- 
licity as the Treaty itself. The words 


full understanding was reached between the two parties with 
regard to the urgent task of creating a second front in Europe 
in 1942 


have been almost universally interpreted to mean that a 
land front will be opened in Europe in the near future. 
Many British have accepted it as though it were an official 
pledge. Newspapers have sported headlines “ Europe, we 
are coming!” The Russian people are rejoicing in the 
streets. All along the coasts of Europe, men will be making 
preparations at the risk of their lives. Presumably this 
communiqué (one in identical words was issued in Wash- 
ington as well after M Molotov’s visit) was not put out 
lightly—simply to worry the Germans or keep people quiet. 
It does not, in fact, commit anyone to a second front, and 
certainly not to a land front ; there is a wide range of possi- 
bilities, from full-scale invasion of the continent to descents 
by commandos and the intensification of air bombardment 
which is now assured. The communiqué simply says that 
the urgency of the need has been fully recognised. But the 
need has long been recognised. There will most certainly 
be invasion if it is militarily practicable. It is the question 
of means not ends that is perplexing. Sir Stafford Cripps, 
speaking on Sunday, put the question into a proper perspec- 
tive when he spoke of a front when “ the time is ripe.” The 
means include the war material that is steadily piling up 
in this country in spite of the drain of supplying Russia as 
well as the Middle East. The means also include shipping, 
and by no stretch of the imagination can it be said that ships 
are piling up. By maintaining an obstinate secrecy about the 
Allies’ Atlantic losses, the Admiralty have allowed a false 
notion of the Allied transport position to get about. Sup- 
pose that, in spite of the urgency, recognised by all, there 
were no Second Front? In the country’s present mood, it 
is not the U-boats or the other fronts or Dunkirk or the 
long pre-war years of disarmament that will be blamed. It 
is the Government, and the result, in more countries than 
this, will be resentment and frustration. 


* * * 


Coal Control 


At the end of last week’s debate on the Government’s 
coal plan, an amendment calling for communal ownership 
of the mines at once was negatived by 329 votes to 8. In a 
broadcast, Sir Stafford Cripps made it plain what the posi- 
tion of production will be under the new plan. The Gov- 
ernment will have absolute and complete operational control 
he said, and will draw upon all the knowledge and experi- 
ence of the workers, of technicians and of managers. The 
Lord Privy Seal made it clear, not only that this set-up is 
essential to meet the war need for coal, but also that he 
regards it as a forward step in the evolution of the coal 
industry. The new conditions of control, he argued, will 
produce a better and a more efficient coal industry ; and 
there can be no going back. Personally, Sir Stafford Cripps 
favours the nationalisation of the coal industry. He favours 
nationalisation for two reasons: first, because the aim of 
the industry should be maximum output for the community; 
and secondly, because the miners should participate in the 
Management of coal mining. These are not views which are 
shared by all the War Cabinet. They are views which would 
be opposed by a majority of the present House of Commons. 
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As Sir Stafford Cripps admitted in his: broadcast, the deci- 
sion for or against nationalisation can only be made by 
Parliament after the political truce has ended. Indeed, Sir 
Stafford Cripps might have added “ the people.” It is all- 
important that questions of this kind should only be finally 
settled when the issues have been put straightly before 
the electorate and freely and frankly discussed. There is 
not an atom of blame attached to Sir Stafford Cripps for 
having stated so plainly his own personal views. He claimed 
that the two aims of maximum output and miners’ partici- 
pation, the reasons in his mind for ultimate nationalisation, 
are both to some extent satisfied by the new system of 
control and organisation. Possibly, in fact, these objectives, 
and the over-all efficiency of the industry as a communal 
instrument, are actually better satisfied by the control plan, 
if all the practical problems which are stated in a Note on 
page 872 can be satisfactorily solved, than they could be 
under any scheme of nationalisation that has yet been sug- 
gested. Certainly, the plan is more likely to produce efficient 
coal production than the scheme for a _ representative 
national board which is favoured by the Labour Party. Sir 
Stafford Cripps is right to say that there can be no going 
back upon any step towards more efficient coal mining. 
He is right to claim that the new system of. control will 
work in this direction. Whether he is right in concluding 
that nationalisation is the necessary next step is a Moot point. 


* * * 


Fuel Rations 


Just as Sir Stafford Cripps has stated frankly that, in 
his view, the ultimate end of coal policy after the war is 
nationalisation, so have Conservative spokesmen made 
equally plain their opposition to any return this year to 
points rationing for fuel. At present, points rationing is 
postponed in favour of a voluntary campaign for economy. 
To some it may seem that to call for economies in fuel 
consumption in June and July, while the introduction of 
rationing, which must take time, is put off, is midsummer 
madness in the most literal sense of the term. In any case, 
the ominous fact is that a large section of Parliament is 
apparently not prepared to support the Government in the 
honouring of its bond, if the voluntary effort does not 
succeed. Speeches, letters and paragraphs in the news- 
papers are full of an anti-rationing campaign. The main 
theme is that large houses, with expensive and not easily 
replaceable heating and cooking arrangements, will be in- 
sufficiently provided for in a rationing scheme. The point 
has substance. So, too, has the argument that the arbi- 
trary division of Britain into areas of different rations 
running from north to south is climatically unsound. But 
there is one major point which is at present almost entirely 
ignored in public discussion. That is that only by rationing 
can the minimum needs of the great mass of the population 
be secured. There may be objections to certain details in 
Sir William Beveridge’s plan, particularly as it has been 
amended by the Government. There can be none to the 


main line of the argument he set out in his report last 
month. 


None of the alternatives to rationing can ensure fair distri- 
bution; if there is no rationing, there will be increased 
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domestic consumption because of increasing purchasing power 
with gross inequities reflecting differences in income ; it is 
desirable that rationing should be introduced when it can be 
mild and done without hardship even to the poorest; it is 
necessary to provide ahead for 1943 as well as 1942, because 
the demand for coal, as the war effort grows, is bound to rise. 
[The Economist, May 2nd, page 596.] 


If there is to be public discussion about rationing, then it 
is a political scandal that these arguments are not being 
stated by those politicians who have special personal and 
party responsibility for ensuring that the interests of the 
community at large should not be overridden by specia! 
pleading. Small houses as well as mansions have a right to 
be heard. 


Family Allowances 


Family allowances have now been debated in the House 
of Lords, but not yet in the House of Commons—though 
an early opportunity for discussion of the subject there has 
been promised by the Lord Privy Seal. Nothing very new 
was said in the Lords last week. The debate was chiefly 
marked by the moving “ maiden” speech of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and by the degree of unanimity expressed in 
favour of the introduction of some scheme of allowances. 
This unanimity of opinion was a reflection of the wide 
measure of support which the principle of family allowances 
is now receiving throughout the country from persons of all 
shades of political opinion. The Liberal party has long been 
in favour of the proposal, and so have some sections of the 
Conservative party. The Labour party carried a resolution 
in support of the scheme by a large majority at their Whit- 
sun Conference ; the Co-operative Conference also pro- 
nounced in its favour, it is expected that considerable sup- 
port will be forthcoming, as well as some strong opposition 
on traditional lines, at the Trades Union Congress in Sep- 
tember. Lord Southwood, who moved the motion on family 
allowance in the Lords debate, was rebuked by the Lord 
Chancellor for having drawn a comparison between the 
cost of the war and the cost of the social services. Never- 
theless, his statement that ten or eleven days of war 
expenditure would’ pay for an allowance of 5s. a week 
(which, incidentally, is a meagre and insufficient sum for 
any effective scheme) to every child of 15 or re- 
maining at school beyond that age cannot be ignored ; 
carrying the analogy further, the total sum spent on social 
services, including education, in the year immediately before 
the war, would be represented by 42} days of war expendi- 
ture. The value of such a comparison lies in the argument 
it presents to those who hold that financial considerations 
should not be allowed to impede social reform. The Lord 
Chancellor was sympathetic, but non-committal. He ex- 
plained that he could give no intimation of Government 
policy, first because the financial questions involved were a 
matter for the Lower House, and, secondly, because any 
decision on family allowances must wait upon the presenta- 
tion of Sir William Beveridge’s Report. “Wait for the 
Beveridge Report” has now become the stock reply to all 
requests for information about the Government’s inten- 
tions in regard to social questions. It was given again in the 
Commons on Wednesday in relation to old age and widows’ 
pensions, though the Government did agree to make a 
special inquiry into these payments. Meanwhile, the 
public is kept guessing and hoping that, when it does come, 
the Beveridge Report will contain proposals for a bold and 
comprenensive scheme for social reform, and that the neces- 
sary legislation will then follow at once, whether the war is 
over or not. 


Pacific Victory 


With astonishingly small losses to themselves, the 
Americans have disposed of a sizeable proportion of the 
Japanese navy in the engagements in the Coral Sea and off 
Midway Island. In both battles, the Japanese appear to have 
been caught unawares by the ship and shore-based Ameri- 
can aircraft. At Salamaua and Lae in New Guinea, their 
ships were smashed in harbour before putting out to court 
further disaster on the high seas. A feature of both battles 
was the predominant part played by the naval bomber. 
These sea battles were, in fact, fought out in the air. The 
days of naval engagements, in which the surface ships are 
the chief protagonists, seem to be drawing to a close. It is 
no longer simply a question of air cover. The chief offensive 
weapon is the dive-bomber and the torpedo-bomber. The 
latest Mediterranean convoy battle illustrated the same 
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point. It appears that surface ships were not engaged at all, 
They were only attacked—from the air. The Pacific battle has 
led, inevitably, to over-optimism—*“ the back of the Japanese 
navy has been broken.” The Japanese navy has lost four or 
five aircraft carriers, light and heavy cruisers, and a number 
of destroyers ; but no modern battleships have yet been 
sunk, and the Japanese are known to have concentrated on 
the building of aircraft carriers. Their chief difficulty now 
is the vast geographical extension of their commitments—to 
which, by taking the westernmost Aleutian Islands, they 
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have considerably added. Japanese ships are in Kiska har- 
bour, Attu has been occupied. The fog and stormbound 
islands make a poor base for offensive operations, but they 
are the land link between America and Russia, which, 
whether the Japanese decide to strike at Siberia or Alaska, 
it is in their interests to break. 


* * 7 


Japanese Strategy 

The Japanese are keping up their pressure in Chekiang 
and the severe fighting has developed into a battle for the 
railway which links this province with the province of 
Kiangsi. Their successes in the past week, since the fall of 
Chuhsien, have been modest and local, but the pressure is 
being maintained. The attack takes the form of a pincer 
movement, with troops in Chekiang and in Kiangsi attempt- 
ing to encircle the Chinese forces in the gap. This smaller 
pincer operates within the area of the grand strategic 
pincer which has one claw in Chekiang and the other in 
Yunnan. It remains to be seen whether either of these 
operations is the real centre of immediate Japanese activity 
in the Far East. There has been more news of enemy move- 
ments in Inner Mongolia, and reports are circulating that, 
in Manchuria, the Japanese have increased their strength 
from eighteen to thirty divisions. It is always possible that 
an attack on Siberia is contemplated in the early future. 
The possibility has received serious consideration in 
Chungking. It is, perhaps, given added plausibility by the 
recent attack on the Aleutian Islands. If Japan were to 
attack Russia, an effective base on the roof of the Pacific 
would be an important asset, if not a necessity. The con- 
trol or the neutralisation of Dutch Harbour, the American 
Aleutian base, would make it possible to cut the supply 
lines between the United States and Russia. Nothing is yet 
certain about Japanese plans for the summer. The possi- 
bilities range from Siberia to Australia and from the Mid- 
Pacific to the Indian Ocean. For the moment they are 
centred on China. 


* . * 


Mr Gandhi’s Return 

Early next month the Working Committee of Congress 
is to meet to consider another set of proposals, This tme 
they come not from the British Government, but from 
Mr Gandhi. Sir Stafford Cripps’s visit to India was 
offer the means of constitutional independence and 
secure co-operation in the war effort. Mr Gandhi’s offer 
is quite different. So far as can be discovered, his pf 
gramme is twofold: to meet Japanese aggression by com 
plete non-violence and non-resistance ; and, in order %® 
make this possible, to secure the departure of the British. 
There can be no clearer sign of the impotence and aridity 
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into which Indian politics has fallen than the fact that 
Congress. is apparently prepared to take these proposals 
seriously. The first result of the failure of Sir Stafford 
Cripps’s mission was to give added strength, temporarily, 
to the moderate group in Congress and elsewhere which 
sought a settlement between Congress and the Moslem 
League, in order to secure a united front in the defence 
of India. But Mr Rajagopalachari was disowned by the 
Congress Working Committee, which has now sent out 
instructions into the provinces that Congress groups must 
be purged of his supporters. The pendulum has now swung 
back to the old frustrated intransigence. Mr Gandhi is 
listened to not only because of his personal hold upon 
the millions among the peasant masses, but because he :s 
the only Congress leader, outside the Rajagopalachari group, 
who has a programme to put forward. Pandit Nehru, too, 
has asked the British to “ get out °—though he apparently 
means the phrase politically, and not physically as Mr 
Gandhi means it. All this contrasts astoundingly with the 
claim of Pandit Nehru that 
if the Indians could be convinced that this is their war and 
that this was for the freedom of their country, they could, 
like the Russians, the Chinese and the Americans, put their 
full weight into the cause of democracy. 


It is a direct denial of the plain interests of India and of 
the Indian people. It is an attempt to use the confusion of 
Indian opinion to convert India to complete mass pacifism 
at a moment when such a step would be suicidal. The 
President of the All-India Peasants’ Conference has 
said, without over-statement, that the principle of non- 
violent non-co-operation at this juncture is completely futile, 
and, significantly, he has called for an anti-Fascist front. 
Russian broadcasts to India have started, and they, too, are 
calling for an anti-Fascist front. At the moment, there is no 
sign which of all these appeals—the British appeal, the 
moderates’ appeal, the pacifist appeal or the popular front 
appeal—will have the most success. All that can be done 
as the days pass is to press forward reinforcement and 
recruitment with the utmost speed, regardless of the political 
mélée. Yet, in the last resort, the Indians must decide. 
Every effort to win back the trust and confidence that have 
been lost in the course of vears should be made—if only 
to save India from the self-destruction which is being 
preached by India’s own politicians. 


. * ° 


New Ministry 

It has taken a major coal crisis to convince the Govern- 
ment of the long-standing need for a Ministry of Fuel and 
Power. Even before the war it was unquestionable. The 
coal-mining industry, though undergoing rapid technical 
changes, was slow in adapting itself to new circumstances ; 
distribution was known to be inefficient ; electricity was 
rapidly encroaching upon gas; and crude oi] had become 
a vital source of power. While coal, electricity, gas, and oil 
took up a good deal of Parliament’s time during the inter- 
war years, there was no conscious direction of development. 
True, there was the Mines Department of the Board of 
Trade, concerned with coal-mining, and a small staff keep- 
ing watch over the gas industry. But electricity was the 
job of the Ministry of Transport. The one farsighted and 
constructive development sponsored by the Government 
was the provision of the electric grid system which, besides 
achieving economies, has stood the country in good stead 
since the outbreak of war. Now that the Government has 
decided to set up a Ministry for the immediate purpose of 
administering its coal plan, it is to be hoped that there will 
also be a genuine fuel policy. The selection of Major 
Gwilym Lloyd George as its first Minister is a reward for 
proved merit in administration. Mr Grenfell, Secretary to 
the former Department of Mines, has been dropped. But 
without any very obvious reason, Mr Geoffrey Lloyd, head 
of the Petroleum Department of the Board of Trade, has 
been retained ; he and Mr Tom Smith are to be Joint 
Parliamentary Secretaries to the new Ministry. Sir Frank 
Tribe, Deputy-Secretary to the Ministry of Labour, has 
been appointed Secretary to the Ministry, with Mr. W. G. 
Nott-Bower, hitherto Under-Secretary to the Mines De- 
partment, as Deputy Secretary. Sir William Brown has 
been seconded for duty in the Ministry’s Petroleum 
Branch. The key post of Controller-General at the Ministry 
has been entrusted to Lord Hyndley, hitherto Controller- 
General of the Mines Department. This appointment, to- 
gether with the retention of Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, suggests 
that the old order is to be embraced within the new, which 
may or may not be a good thing. 
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Blockade and Neutrality 


The German threat to blockade the coasts of the 
United States and sink indiscriminately all merchant ships 
bound thither raises in an acute form the problem of 
neutrality in Argentine and to a lesser extent in Chile. The 
share of the United States in the foreign trade of both 
countries has risen enormously—in Argentina from 12 to 36 
per cent in one year. With the cutting off of their European 
markets, they are both dependent upon the United States 


‘ for vital supplies. Chile’s ition is easier, for its ships can 
pp pos > Pp 


use the west coast route and slip through the Panama Canal 
to New Orleans. The Battles of the Coral Sea and Midway 
Island have also calmed the nerves of the Chileans. The 
chief obstacle to collaboration with the United Nations—the 
length of Chile’s coastline—looks less serious, now that 
several Japanese aircraft carriers have gone to the bottom. 
Argentina’s position is much more delicate. Argentine 
merchantmen must use the exposed Atlantic route—the 
tanker Victoria’ was sunk recently as a portent of things 
to come—and twelve ships (50 per cent of the entire Argen- 
tine merchant fleet) are already on their way to the United 
States. Argentine ships can use New Orleans, but the Mexi- 
can Gulf is U-boat infested. If Germany persists in its 
policy of “ total blockade,” Argentina will have to choose 
between losing its foreign trade or accepting the risk to its 
neutrality. The issue is certain to divide official and private 
opinion sharply. It is unfortunate that it has arisen at a time 
when the last hope of securing the return of Dr Roberto 
Ortiz—the Radical President, who was friendly to the demo- 
cracies—seems to have disappeared. 


In July, 1940, Dr Ortiz, on the grounds of ill-health, dele- 
gated his mandate to Vice-President Castillo and went into 
retirement from active politics. His return, conditional upon 
his restoration to health, has since been largely a matter 
of conjecture. In office, Dr Ortiz gave convincing evidence 
of his determination to ensure cleaner elections. Since the 
Conservative coup d’état of 1930, the Conservative oligarchy 
had ruled Argentina; and rigged elections were indispensable 
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to the maintenance of its power. The Ortiz-Castillo coalition 
of a Radical President and a Conservative Vice-President 
triumphed in 1938, not because of Radical support, which 
actually gave a majority vote to the opposing Radical candi- 
date, Dr Alvear, but because of the Conservative political 
machine, which ensured the support of Buenos Aires 
Province, governed by the extreme Rightist, Dr Manuel 
Fresco. After his election, Dr Ortiz disconcerted his Con- 
servative backers by ousting Dr Fresco (under the federal 
intervention system) on the grounds that the latter’s election 
had been fraudulent. It was a courageous move; a start 
had been made to undermine the oligarchy’s power. But Dr 
Ortiz’s retirement was a prelude to the reconstruction of that 
power under the Conservative Vice-President Dr Castillo, 
who has since regained control over Buenos Aires Province. 
The cleavage between the Ortiz and Castillo camps is wide 
and deep. With a dwindling majority in the Chamber of 
Deputies, the Radical opposition has been unable to do more 
than obstruct Dr Castillo’s measures. Since the issue of con- 
tinental solidarity has arisen, Dr Castillo has shown little 
inclination to put his policies before Congress. In these 
circumstances, Dr Ortiz’s return might have been expected 
to clear the way for congressional action on Argentina’s 
attitude towards continental solidarity. The root cause of 
Argentina’s present policy of holding aloof in acting- 
President Castillo’s ascendancy in the bitter domestic 
struggle. The political advocates of hemisphere collabora- 
tion had hoped that Dr Ortiz would be able to reassume his 
duties. But, according to a Buenos Aires Rightist news- 
paper, the eye-specialist who has been examining him has 
given the opinion that his partial blindness cannot be 
cured. If this is true, his resignation is considered likely. 
In the normal course of events, acting-President Castillo 
will thus stay in office until next year, when the Presidential 
term expires 


Middle Class Expenditure 


A paper on the expenditure of 1,360 British middle- 
class households in 1938-9 was read by Mr. Philip Massey 
before the Royal Statistical Society on June 16th. The in- 
quiry organised by the Civil Service Statistical and Research 
Bureau, covered civil servants and local government officials 
earning over £250 a year, and claims to be broadly repre- 
sentative of the expenditure of middle-class salary earners 
as a whole. The investigation was conducted on a similar 
basis to the official Ministry of Labour inquiry into working- 
class expenditure six months earlier, though certain addi- 
tional questions were included. Statistical information about 
middle-class expenditure is comparatively rare, and an 
inquiry of this nature makes a valuable contribution to- 
wards filling the gap. The results afford an interesting com- 
parison with working-class budgets, and it is interesting 
to note the changing pattern of expenditure as the income 
rises. For instance, as between the lowest income group 
(£250-350) and the highest (£700 and over) expenditure on 
“other items ”"—including travel, education, doctors, insur- 
ance—rose from 60s. 6}d. a week to 179s. 6}d. For the 
middle-class households as a whole, expenditure on food, 
clothing, housing, fuel and light accounted for slightly less 
than half of the total, whereas these items constituted about 
7o per cent of the working-class outlay. 


The Planning of Building 


At the annual Conference of the National Federation of 
Building Trade Operatives at York this week, the president, 
Mr J. W. Stephenson, issued a warning about the dangers 
of the emergence of a “new, awful slumdom” after the 
war, unless the rebuilding of Britain is carefully planned 
in advance. The demobilisation of men from the Forces, the 
closing down of munition and aircraft factories, the return 
of the evacuated population—in short, the transition from 
war to peace conditions—will create a demand for houses 
in the immediate post-war period which will be far in 
excess of the supply, reduced, as it has been, by the effects 
of bombing, and the cessation of building on private account. 
The shortage, Mr. Stephenson argued, will be more acute 
than it was at the end of the last war, since the destruction 
of property and the transference of population have been 
on an infinitely greater scale—it should be said on the other 
side that this war began with the normal needs of the 
population for houses much better satisfied than was the 
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case twenty-five years ago. Lord Portal, the Minister of 
Works and Planning, who addressed the Conference, showed 
that he was fully alive to the problem, and that he, at any 
rate, has the will to plan. The question is whether he has 
the powers. The building of houses cannot be regarded in 
isolation from the wider issues of reconstruction. The loca. 
tion of industry, the standard of living, land values, the 
powers of local authorities—these are only a few of the 
factors which must be considered. Nor is the building of 
houses the only problem. As the Minister pointed out 
schools, churches, ports and harbours will all have a claim 
on building materials and man-power, while the implications 
of the post-war educational policy announced by Mr. Butler, 
in terms of new school and continuation school premises 
and teachers’ training colleges, are formidable. In any case 
it will be of prime importance for the Government to see 
that the speculative builders who defaced the countryside 
before the war are not allowed to profit by the shortage. 


* * * 


Clothes Rationing Changes 


A number of changes in the clothes rationing scheme 
came into force on June 14th, the principal innovation being 
the inclusion of certain furnishing fabrics, hitherto coupon- 
tree. There have also been some alterations in coupon 
values—those of infants’ footwear, and some infants’ cloth- 
ing, women’s woollen stockings and socks, domestic overalls 
having all been increased. Velvet, corduroy and other pile 
fabrics now require the same number of coupons as woollen 
goods ; nearly all gloves and mittens are now rationed, 
and industrial footwear can only be sold to employers and 
workers om production of a special permit. The retail sales 
of household piece-goods and furnishing departments 
showed increases of 41.7 per cent and 34.7 per cent, respec- 
tively, in February-April, 1942, as compared with the same 
period in 1941, whereas the sales of dress materials fell 
by 11.4 per cent (Board of Trade Fournal, June 6th). The 
increase im furnishing sales is attributed to the return ot 
population to London, the re-equipping of households and 
expenditure on replacements which were postponed because 
of air raid danger. The inclusion of furnishing fabrics in the 
scheme, therefore, comes at a time when it may be expected 
to cause least embarrassment to housewives and young 
married couples setting up home. The increase in the 
coupon-rating of intants’ articles may, however, cause some 
hardship, particularly in regard to shoes, which children 
grow out of so rapidly. This extension of rationing to cover 
materials hitherto excluded is to be welcomed as a tighten- 
ing-up of control, and as a measure in the direction of a 
more complete scheme, which will ensure a fairer distribu- 
tion of available goods. Among other things, it means that 
women who could afford it will no longer be able to 
evade the clothes rationing regulations by making up printed 
curtain or cushion fabrics into dresses, which has played 
no inconsiderable part recently in driving up the sales of 
piece-goods and furnishings, especially in fashionable shop- 
ping centres. There are still, however, a number of house- 
hold goods outside the scheme, such as bed-linen and 
towelling, and the range of household cleaning and _ boot 
polishes ; and, within the range of furnishings, it is 
anomalous, and an assistance to the rich as against the 
poor, that heavy, expensive curtain materials are excluded, 
while the cheaper curtain materials are rationed. Control to 
be effective must be as complete as possible. 


Shorter Note 


There will be no ban on pleasure riding in July. As re- 
corded in a note on page 873, motorists who have saved up 
petrol may use their supplies for a month after June 30th 
when the basic ration ends. This is the result of the most 
pathetic appeals ad misericordiam, and, disingenuously, t0 
common sense, on the ground that petrol in car tanks 
would otherwise be wasted. Actually, there is not the 
slightest reason why there should be any petrol in any 
tanks after June 30th, for motorists are under a legal, as well 
as a moral, obligation to return coupons which they do not 
need to use during the period for which they were issued ; 
and they had three months notice of the end of the basic 
ration on June 30th. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





New Highs in Output 


(From an Industrial Correspondent) 


Cleveland, May 28th 


HE spectacular increase in American factory efficiency on 

war contracts, to which a substantial reduction in plans 
for new building is being credited, results largely from the 
application of automotive manufacturing methods to pro- 
ducts which had never been turned out in that manner. 
Though hints of these possibilities had been obtained in 
contracts placed nearly two years ago for machine-guns 
and certain other items, it was not until this spring that 
the modern metal-working industries of the central region 
of this country demonstrated that practically everything 
could be turned out in considerably less time or con- 
siderably greater volume than had been expected when the 
layout of new plants went on the drawing boards. 

Accordingly, the decision was reached to taper off the 
construction of new works for the general run of munitions 
manufacture. Certain specialities, notably bombers, will 
continue to be provided for, in additional factories of the 
type of Henry Ford’s Willow Run plant in Michigan. One 
such works has just been announced for Illinois to cost 
$100,000,000 and to exceed in size even the grandiose 
Willow Run enterprise. Another, made public a few weeks 
ago, is to be built in Ohio on a scale almost as great. Several 
more raw material works will have to be constructed, in- 
cluding in particular a synthetic rubber industry to cost 
$800,000,000 or more. 

The product of existing factories would be sufficient to 
fill all the ships which could be built or, to put it another 
way, that the steel required for the additional factories 
could be better employed on ships to move what American 
industry will be producing within a few more months. The 
limiting factor of ocean shipping does not affect the bomber 
programme. 

One way of describing the status of arms manufacture 
in this country is to say that it is “in sight of its ceiling.” 
The aggregate outturn will rise to three or even four times 
the present by the end of the year, with new mills still 
coming in and others yet under construction. But the 
rounded and concrete whole is now within the statistical 
grasp of Washington, 

At the time the automobile and parts manufacturers and 
others accepted their first orders for machine-guns, anti- 
aircraft guns, other artillery, tanks, transport equipment and 
the like, they suspected they would be able to better the 
costs of the arsenals which had been making the products 
continuously in a small way or the plants which had been 
at work on “ educational” orders. In many instances, the 
actual economies were such that companies voluntarily 
turned back some of the profits they had earned. A 
Detroit dispatch states that the amount turned 
back in that district was $1,500,000,000, or IO per cent. 
In other instances, profits were partly recaptured by 
the procurement departments. In a few examples, companies 
distributed them in the form of bonuses to their workmen 
and officers, actually doubling the incomes of the wage- 
earners and giving subordinate executives sums as high as 
$50,000 for services which had never netted them more than 
$12,000 or thereabouts. 

The high returns are achieved in part by the simple and 
traditional method of dividing and specialising the work, in 
part by the use of special machinery adapted from the old 
equipment of the plant, in part by the new plants built 
around the job (as with Chrysler’s tanks and Ford’s aircraft 
engines), and in part by the rise of a productive energy 
never previously experienced in American industry. In a 
few instances, the moving assembly lines formerly used for 
automobile production have been taken over and rebuilt 
for articles of Army and Navy ordnance. In hundreds of 
instances factories have worked out methods of production 
which were superior to those formerly employed in the 


arsenals. In a number of cases, they have induced the 
ordnance officers to accept re-designs of ordnance parts 
which are far cheaper to produce than the older parts. Air- 
craft companies have been adapting a number of automotive 
assembly methods, including the moving assembly lines. 
Though the jealousy between the aircraft and automotive 
industries sO apparent a year or more ago has not entirely 
disappeared, little is heard of it. The old volume of 
engineers’ criticism of ordnance methods has also practically 
died away. 


Bulletin trom Buffalo 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BUFFALO] 


May 26th 


You have to take an average industrial. city in the United 
States to get a cross-section view of the inner workings of 
the average American’s mind after six months at war. Tak: 
Buffalo, for instance, rather than Washington or New York, 
and what do you find? Grim confidence in the outcome 
and bewilderment at the expanse of the war ; determination 
to win and irritation about not getting more information : 
extensive precautions against air-attack and disbelief that 
America will be bombed. 

The most confident persons in America are those in war 
production centres like Buffalo. In Buffalo there are two 
giamt airplane companies, the Curtiss-Wright (the Toma- 
hawk and Kittyhawk) and the Bell (the Airacobra), three 
steel companies, a parachute concern and numerous 
munitions corporations, We are confident because we can 
see for ourselves the giant strides we have made in so 
short a time in producing weapons. 

The writer has gone through the new Curtiss plant in 
Buffalo. It took him three hours to make it. From his 
window he can see the huge Great Lakes ore-carriers 
coming in to the blast furnaces from Duluth. Their aim 
during the navigation season which ice will end _ in 
December is 92,000,000 tons of ore, or about twice the 
amount of annual imports into Britain. They started th: 
moment the ice lessened in April. Some started too soon, 
and the writer could see three of them stuck for days in 
the ice outside Buffalo harbour. Grain-carriers and coal 
carriers have been diverted to carrying the vital ore. 

There is no worry about the production line in the mind 
of Mr Average American. But he is worried over getting 
the weapons to the fighting fronts. He is becoming im- 
pressed by the daily toll. of U-boat sinkings in the 
Caribbean and the Gulf of Mexico. These sinkings are 
announced more or less as they occur, and their total since 
Pearl Harbour has mounted to well over 200. 

There is still bewilderment, owing to the scattered nature 
of the war, the multiplicity of strange place-names, the 
comparative ignorance of one principal enemy, Japan, and 
the incredible fact that some of the fighting goes on 10,000 
to 12,000 miles from Buffalo. The average Briton, because 
of his far-flung Empire, has a global consciousness. The 
average American has not. The enemy who thus far has 
inflicted most losses upon us is Japan. The writer, by way 
of experiment, asked several intelligent audiences he 
recently addressed if they could name five cities in Japan, 
large or small, with Tokyo thrown in, and the answer was 
in the negative. 

The war has come home to Mr Average American, how- 
ever, through the rationing of tyres, automobiles, sugar, 
gasolene and a variety of other products, and through much 
higher prices. He is now paying his second instalment on 
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the 1941 income taxes, which proved steeper than he 
thought ; and the newspapers have brought home to him 
the fact that the 1942 taxes are going to be steeper still. 
He is buying war bonds in ever-increasing quantities, with 
voluntary pay-roll deductions for bonds beginning to 
snowball. ; 

Mr Average American has now become reconciled to 
the thought of American troops fighting in any corner ol 
the world, no matter how distant; the fight which raged 
in Congress last year over whether to permit the National 
Guard to serve outside the Western Hemisphere is now 
inconceivable. He generally has confidence in the Govern- 
ment’s prosecution .of the war. But he is not convinced 
that the Government has enough confidence in him, because 
he does not feel that the Government is giving him sufficient 
information. He also thinks the Government is doing better 
on the war front than it is on the home front, with special 
groups, including labour and agriculture, having too much 
sway at the White House and the Capitol. He has become 
bitterly critical of Congress. Congress, of course, has been 
for generations the legitimate butt of any American joke. 
But in recent years more faith in Congress has been lost 
because of Congress’s own partial abdication of its powers 
in favour of the President. 

Finally, Mr Average Americati, even in the midst of war, 
is receiving daily proof of the fact that the United States 
is a vital part of the world. A resolve is growing that, when 
the war is over, the USA cannot become the United States 
Absent, but must take its share in world affairs, even though 
the cost be high. If America’s participation in a world 
organisation such as the League of Nations were put to a 
vote now, the majority in favour would be overwhelming. 
The reaction of isolationism may indeed come when the 
fighting is over. But its chances should be far less than 
they were in 1919 and 1920. 


American Notes 


Primary Politics 

The primary elections are now under way; they have 
already taken place in eight states. Under American law, 
candidates for office are selected by the vote of registered 
members of each political party. In some cases, particularly 
in the South, where the Democratic party has practically no 
opposition, victory in the primaries is an almost certain 
guarantee of election. In all states, the primaries determine 
the quality of the candidates to be offered to the voters 
in November, and give an indication of the issues and the 
temper of the electorate. Since the United States became a 
belligerent, there has been a considerable outcry against the 
low calibre of the present Congress. An organisation called 
the Union for Democratic Action has been formed to fight 
for better candidates against the party machines, and in 
particular to secure the defeat of notorious obstructionists 
and isolationists. Magazines as far apart as Fortune and the 
New Republic have urged on voters the importance of 
taking part in the primaries. The returns which have come 
in sso far suggest that this campaign has met with little 
success. The primary vote has been light in every case, 
and they have provoked little interest. Campaigns have 
been fought on local issues ; there appears to have been no 
response to the cry to elect men on their attitude to the war 
and to international collaboration. An isolationist record, 
particularly in the Middle West, has proved no obstacle to 
re-nomination. In some cases, it has been an asset. Illinois 
Republicans returned Day and Brooks. The former’s isola- 
tionist record was so black that he did not even receive 
organisation support; nevertheless, he won by a small 
margin over his opponent, a supporter of the “ Fight for 
Freedom ” Committee. Indiana has continued its traditional 
isolationism ; the pacifist Ludlow has been renominated. In 
Oregon, where labour issues were pre-eminent and foreign 
policy played only a negligible part, Senator McNary was 
renominated without even having to leave Washington. In 
South Dakota, Senator Bulow, an outstanding isolationist, 
was defeated in the Democratic primaries, but his Re- 
publican opponent will be Governor Bushfield, a pre-Pearl 
Harbour isolationist; and Karl Mundt, a_ notorious 


American-Firster, scored a 6—1 victory over his New Deal 
opponent, perhaps because of a last-minute volte face. In 
lowa, the Willkie Republican, Mark Thornburg, was de- 
feated by the choice of the Chicago Tribune, Governor 
Wilson. Because of the apathy of the voters, the influence of 
the political machines has been dominant. It is probably 
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natural for interest in elections, particularly in an off-yeay. 
to ebb during a great war which is bringing immense jp. 
dustrial and social upheavals. But there must be disap. 
pointment that the course of the elections so far does nor 
suggest that the President will enjoy the aid of a con. 
spicuously abler Congress next year. Nor are the omens 
very happy for the peace, should it occur within the life 
of the new Congress. 


* * * 


War Information 


The consolidation of the Government’s information 
agencies, which has been foreshadowed for several month:. 
was accomplished last week by an executive order establish- 
ing an Office of War Information, with Elmer Davis, 
well-known liberal journalist and radio commentator, as jts 
Director. The preamble of the order states that the re- 
organisation is made 

in recognition of the right of the American people and of 
all other peoples opposing the Axis aggressors to be truth- 
fully informed regarding the common war effort. 


The new office supplants and takes over the duties of 
Archibald MacLeish’s Office of Facts and Figures, Lowell 
Mellett’s Office of Government Reports, the foreign informa- 
tion service of the Co-ordinator of Information, and the 
division of information of the Office for Emergency Man- 
agement. Latin-American information services remain the 
province of Mr Nelson Rockefeller; and the Office of 
Censorship remains independent, although it is to col- 
laborate with War Information. The most sweeping and 
promising powers are given to Mr Davis to order stiff- 
necked departments, such as the Army and Navy, to make 
available to him such information as he deems necessary, 
and to issue directives to the various departments and 
agencies concerning their information policies. He may re- 
quire that their releases should be approved by the Office 
before dissemination. Mr Davis also has the power to 
curtail or eliminate any information service which he con- 
siders wasteful or not directly connected with the prosecu- 
tion of the war. Besides ending the wasteful and confusing 
duplication which has irritated the public, the press, and the 
economy bloc in Congress, Mr Davis has the opportunity 
and the authority to create and carry out the imaginative 
and consistent information policy which is so badly needed, 
and has been conspicuously lacking. It is unlikely that this 
will be accomplished without a struggle, particularly with 
the Services—and with the State Department, of which Mr 
Davis has been a vigorous critic, particularly in regard to 
its attitude toward Vichy. But he will have the support of 
the President and other liberal elements. in_ the 
Administration. 


* * * 


The Price Squeeze 

Retail and wholesale prices have been frozen for the 
past month, retail prices since May 18th, wholesale since 
May 11th, both at the highest levels charged by each firm 
in March. These ceilings constitute the maximum that may 
be charged; lower prices are permitted. An odd feature 
is that two retailers may have conspicuously different ceil- 
ings for the same product, if the prices they charged in 
March varied. The staff to administer the scheme, estimated 
at 90,000 by Mr Henderson, has yet to be assembled, and 
solutions to many of the complex problems created are only 
gradually being worked out in Washington. Prominent 
among them is the plight of 2,000,000 retailers, who are 
“ squeezed ” between their price ceilings and the increased 
cost of replacing their stock. They claim that their March 
prices often did not reflect the current increase in wholesale 
prices, and that the freeze disastrously reduces their profit 
margins. The “squeeze” will evidently work the greatest 
hardship on those retailers who co-operated with the 
Government by trying to keep prices low ; on those whose 
turnover has been greatly cut by the elimination of many 
consumers’ goods, such as refrigerators and radios ; and on 
“ independents ” as opposed to the chains which can make 
an equitable division of profits between their wholesale and 
retail departments without waiting for Government action. 
The Office of Price Administration has been sympathetic, 
but has made it clear that no arguments will move it to 
“puncture the price ceiling.” It is hoped that economies in 
distribution and the elimination of frills will do much to 
restore profit margins. Where this is insufficient, the OPA 
is at work on the “rollback,” that is, a readjustment of 
prices at the manufacturing and wholesale level to assure 
a juster distribution of the total profit. If an industry is 
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still unable to make ends meet, subsidies will be resorted to ; 
put they are unlikely to provide peace-time profit margins, 
and would only be granted after the strictest Government 
investigation. It seems improbable, however, that the 
Government will be able to prevent, or desirous of pre- 
yenting, a great concentration of distribution. As in 
Britain, the retailer will become one of the casualties of 
total war on the home front. 


* * * 


Seward’s Folly 


In 1935, the late General William Mitchell called 
Alaska “the most important stratagic place in the world.” 
Events are proving him a true prophet. The recent Japanese 
attacks on the Aleutians show that they are fully aware of 
the threat from American bases; and the value of the 
Alaska-Siberian route for supplying Russia and China is not 
being neglected. It is a striking fact that, as the bomber 
flies, Fairbanks in Alaska is almost equidistant from Chung- 
king, Moscow, Berlin, and London; the distances are 
3,740, 3,350, 3,480, and 3,390 miles. Kodiak, the Navy’s 
big base in the Panhandle, is 900 miles nearer Tokyo than 
Pearl Harbour. In the past two years, Congress has appro- 
priated $150 millions to improve Army and Navy bases 
at Anchorage, Kodiak, Sitka, and Unalaska. There has been 
such a big boom that, in Sitka, even the jail is reported to 
charge $3 a night for accommodating travellers. Transport 
has proved the main obstacle to the fortification of Alaska, 
as well as to its peace-time development. The Canadian 
Government has established a chain of air-ports across the 
North-west Territory, but supplies have had to be sent by 
sea, in addition to the food imports on which Alaska 
depends even in normal times. Since March, American en- 
gineers have been at work on a highway running from 
Edmonton to Fairbanks along the line of the airports. Agree- 
ment between the United States and Canada was reached 
under the auspices of the Joint Board of Defence; the 
United States is to build and maintain the road until six 
months after the end of the war, when it will become part 
of the Canadian highway system. The technical difficulties 
of building the road across swamp and in temperatures 
varying from 50 degrees below zero to 100 above in the 
summer are enormous ; it has been estimated that a road- 
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bed of sorts will be completed in the spring of 1943, and that 
a temporary road may be available before the end of 1942. 
When the proposals for the road were shelved, before the 
war, it was considered unnecessary and too expensive— 
rather like the original purchase of Alaska for $7,200,000 by 
Secretary of State Seward in 1867. For years, Alaska was 
referred to scornfully as “ Seward’s Icebox,” or alternatively 
“ Seward’s Folly.” 


Shorter Notes 


President Roosevelt has announced the beginning of an 
intensive 2-weeks’ drive throughout the nation to collect 
scrap rubber. If sufficient is received, nation-wide petrol 
rationing may be cut off. The campaign will run from June 
15th to June 30th. The oil companies, who are anxious to 
forestall further petrol rationing, have arranged that the 
country’s 400,000 filling stations shall serve as collection 
depots. The President has pointed out that the Army and 
Navy have already cut their use of rubber by 25 per cent. 


* 


The War Production Board has approved the immediate 
construction of an oil pipeline from Texas to Illinois. The 
project has been turned down several times in the past 
because of the steel it would require. Presumably the short- 
age of petrol and fuel oil on the East Coast has led the 
WPB to revise its opinion that it would encroach on steel 
deliveries for the Army Navy, and Maritime Commission. 
The pipeline is to be completed by December 1, 1942. 


* 


General Motors has been ordered to refrain for three 
months from manufacturing any non-functional replace- 
ment parts for automobiles, lorries, or buses, as a penalty 
for the improper use of chrome steel and aluminium on 
automobile trim and hardware. The penalty appears dis- 
proportionately light, and what is harder to understand is 
why the manufacture of non-functional replacements is 
permitted at any time. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Air Training 


(From Our Ottawa Correspondent) 


May 28th 
ANADA’S position as ‘the chief air training centre of 
the British Commonwealth has been re-affirmed in 
the renewal, with amendments, of the agreement covering 
the Commonwealth Air Training Plan. The Ottawa air train- 
ing conference, which resulted in the formation of the Com- 
bined Committee on Air Training in North America, 
preceded the negotiations between the partners in the Com- 
monwealth plan. The conference of United Nations 
interested in air training in North America included Canada, 
the United States, the United Kingdom, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, China, Greece, Norway, New Zealand, the 
Netherlands, Poland, Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia. An 
Observer of the Free Fench committee was present. The 
conference opened the prospect, so it seemed, to some future 
United Nations’ air training plan concentrated in the safe, 
open spaces of North America. Talk of such a plan is 
Premature. Nevertheless, Canada, home of the multinational 
mmonwealth plan and haven of training stations of 
Orway and of flying students of several other countries, 
has begun to think in terms of genuine internationalism in 
air power. If an international police force of the air emerges 
iN some future settlement of the world, its genesis may be 
traced to the Ottawa conference of 1942. 





The Combined Committee, the latest device of United 
Nations collaboration, provides for pooling of knowledge 
and experience at the level where efficiency in air operations 
begins. One result, as an official announcement said, will 
be the closer approach to standardisation in air training 
methods than was previously possible. The Combined 
Committee consists of representatives of the United States, 
the United Kingdom and Canada, sitting in Washington 
under an American chairman. Its functions are advisory : 

l. To exchange information on air training ; 

2. To initiate advice on training methods ; 

3. To advise on measures to secure the most efficient use 
of North American facilities. 

Unusual precautions were taken to maintain secrecy 
about the activities and conclusions of conference com- 
mittees. But it was safe to assume that the delegates, in 
surveying airman-power, the capacity to create training 
facilities and to build aircraft, examined the foundations 
of permanent world supremacy in the air. Mr Power, the 
Canadian Air Minister, forecast confidently that there would 
be no “ bottleneck ” of trained’ airmen to fly the machines 
coming from the aircraft factories of the democracies. 

Renewal of the Commonwealth agreement came after 
the partners to it—the United Kingdom, Canada, Aus- 
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tralia and New dZealand—had reviewed progress and 
planned for the future. The original agreement, signed in 
Ottawa in December, 1939, would have expired in March, 
1943. It has been replaced by a new agreement extending 
from July 1, 1942, to March, 1945. The success of the con- 
tinuing plan drew the admiration of President Roosevelt, 
who, in a message to the Ottawa Conference, described 
Canada as “ The Airdrome of Democracy.” 

The CATP was originally designed to achieve full pro- 
duction in April, 1942. Construction and training began in 
April, 1940. The first students were graduated in Novem- 
ber, 1940. But in that year of blitz in Britain, not only was 
the construction of airfields and training stations greatly 
accelerated, but the scope of the plan itself was expanded 
by 25 per cent. Full production, including the increase, 
was. reached on December 15, 194I. 

Subject to secrecy about the number of graduates and 
the rate of graduation, there are several indications to judge 
the change that has occurred in the supply of airmen. The 
claim is heard in Ottawa that Canadians will soon form 
the largest national group of operational airmen in the RAF. 
Canada is now beginning to fill out its home defence force, 
and a substantial programme of construction of operational 
air stations is now under way. Final stages of air training 
are being completed in Canada, a change from the days 
when graduates were rushed to England to complete the 
last 25 hours of their training. 


The Cost 


Operating costs of the Commonwealth plan this year are 
37 per cent higher than last year: 


(Canadian dollars) 


Estimates Actual 
1942-3 1941-2 
$ $ 
Pay and allowances........... 106,217,454 69,222,743 
Construction and improvements 25,966,199 39,537,408 
Aircraft, engimes, etc.......... 36,785,986 42,044,147 
Clothing and necessaries....... 15,081,560 10,030,689 
ee ai as as wig eg 12,083,550 9,191,386 
OE ey eee 14,008,888 5,251,399 
Bombs and ammunition ....... 10,843,950 1,962,392 
Gasstien end OF .............. 16,721,610 8,200,773 
oe ee enw eee 27,206,609 8,975,373 
264,915,806 194,416,310 
Expended to March 31, 1942 447,000,000 
711,915,806 


Contributions in kind from the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment are listed at $193,000,000 ; contributions in cash, Aus- 
tralia $51,000,000, and New Zealand $36,000,000. The aggre- 
gate three-year cost of the plan, to March 31, 1943, will be 
$992,000,000. AR 

Mr Power has become an exponent of “ Canadianisa- 
tion” of the Royal Canadian Air Force. He has advocated 
that Canadian airmen should be grouped together moré 
than they have been in the past, when thousands of 
Canadians lost their identity within the RAF. The RCAF 
has 22 squadrons of its own in the RAF, with several more 
in process of formation. Less dispersal of Canadians in the 
RAF will not mean, in Mr Power’s view, any dissen 
as far as Canada is concerned from the direction of air 
operations at the higher levels by the RAF. 

The chief bone of contention for Mr Power is what he 
described as “the British passion for anonymity.” Cana- 
dians, he said, “are in every raid, in every sortie; they 
are in every attack on Germany.” Canadians were serving 
in the RAF, not only in Britain, but in the Middle East and 
the Far East. Speaking of home morale, Mr Power said the 
Canadian people should be kept informed of the latest 
possible news of the deeds of their airmen. 


Finance Under 
Co-Prosperity 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue financial organisation of the “Co-prosperity Sphere ” 
in East Asia is based on the use of the military yen in a 
number of currency alliances between Japan and Nanking- 
China, Indo-China and Thailand, on the model of the 
German central clearing system. In Thailand, a 
central bank has been founded and the baht linked to 
the yen at a new parity. In the conquered territories, the 
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military yen has been introduced ; but in occupied Ching 
it has been impossible to make this an effective currency, 
When Japan was unable to intervene in Shanghai, the rate 
of exchange fluctuated violently. After Shanghai was 
occupied, dollars and pounds sterling were burned, the 
gold standard abolished and Japanese exchange contro] 
abolished. The last connections with the dollar and pound 
sterling were severed on January I, 1942, and exchange 
rates are now fixed by the Japanese Ministry of Finance. 

The military yen is already in circulation in Burma, 
Malaya, the Dutch East Indies and the Philippines. The 
circulation of the yen is confined to Japan proper, and 
military notes are the only currency in legal circulation in 
the conquered territories. Transfer of the yen to these 
regions is prohibited. The military yen is issued by military 
order, and the supplementary military budget is its doubtful 
cover. Thus, it is only nominally equivalent to the yen, The 
military yen is to be exchanged against all local currencies, 
the cover for which was, however, generally withdrawn 
when the territories were evacuated, The rate of exchange 
between the yen and the military yen is fixed separately 
for each occupied territory. The true value of the latter is 
indicated by a statement from Tokyo that Japan safeguards 
its own currency by the issue of the military yen, which is 
to finance the reconstruction of the conquered territories. 
In the long run, however, the Central Bank of Japan is 
intended to be the only Central Bank in Greater East Asia. 


Stamps _ for Portugal 


[FROM OUR LISBON CORRESPONDENT] 
June 6th 


DwRING the last twelve months there has been a boom in 
philately in Portugal. The cult may now be said to have 
reached the masses. Almost every second shop dealing in 
oddments, especially stationers, tobacconists, lottery dealers, 
bazaars and so forth, now give up much of their window 
space to approval sheets of foreign stamps. These sheets 
are made up on most businesslike lines, the stamps being 
mounted against a black background, prices clearly marked 
in white ink, and the whole card covered with cellophane. 
Closer inspection shows that the bulk of these wares i: 
composed of finely printed and unused examples of stamps 
issued by the German Reich, by occupied Poland, by Italy 
and its African colonies, including Somaliland and East 
Africa and Eritrea—and by stamps purporting to be issued 
in occupied and protected countries at present under Axis 
oppression. 

There has been a regular spate of designs in which the 
idealised portrait of the Fihrer, wearing a sort of staff 
captain’s cap, fills almost the whole space. There is another 
stream of stamps from Italy, where the same picture of 
Hitler halves the oblong space with a fierce presentment of 
Mussolini wearing a tin helmet. As for the other designs, 
their variety surpasses one’s powers of description. In one 
thing they all agree. They are finely produced, and not 
one of them is ever to be seen with a postmark of any kind 
whatsoever. 

Latterly, there has also been a trickle of similar stamps, 
apparently similarly mass-produced for foreign consumption, 
purporting to represent the postage needs of the French 
African colonies. Can it be that, in this new development, 
there is another proof of Germany’s plausible inventiveness 
and skill in selling nothing for something, and that “ some- 
thing ” doubled in value by being thereby placed in foreign 
currency? Remembering the interesting and _ valueless 
Kassenscheine of Germany’s cities after 1918, one has one’s 
doubts about the ultimate value of these very pretty little 
productions. 


A New Loan 


Barely eight months ago, the Portuguese Government 
successfully issued sco million escudos of Internal Con- 
solidated Bonds paying 3} per cent. It was absorbed almost 
at once, chiefly in large blocks. A further loan has been 
thought necessary to reduce the superabundance of liquid 
funds in the market. The issue has been decreed of a further 
1,000 million escudos, in series of 100 millions each, interest 
being 3 per cent in this case, payable quarterly. In i 
preamble to the decree, the Government states that, as Wa 
the case previously, the issue is planned to absorb surplu: 
funds which, lacking other outlets, are again increasing with 
dangerous rapidity. 
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RUBBER SOLES 
AND HEELS IN 
WARTIME 


Three paramount needs face the 


country to-day— 
(2) SHIPPING SPACE 
(6) MAN-POWER 
(c) ECONOMY 


The Rubber Sole and Heel 
Industry makes a valuable con- 
tribution to these needs. 


SHIPPING SPACE. Phillips Rubber Soles 
and Heels wear at least three times as 
long as leather, the majority of which is 
made from imported hides. And hides 
bulk large. They take up approximately 
three times as much shipping space as 
the raw rubber formerly imported to sole 
a similar number of pairs, but now by 
the scientific incorporation of re-vitalised 
used rubber, further shipping space is 
saved and complete wearer satisfaction 
can still be guaranteed. 


MAN-POWER AND ECONOMY. Because 
they outlast leather three times, the labour 
needed for repairs with Phillips Rubber 
Soles and Heels is only one-third of that 
required when leather is used. Phillips 
Rubber Soles and Heels treble the life 
of boots and shoes and thus enable 
wearers to economise in boot repairs and 
the purchase of new footwear, 


Issued in the interests of National Economy by 


PHILLIPS 


Makers of 
STICK-A-SOLES AND PHILLIPS HEELS 
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German 


The Agricultural Dilemma 


The comfortable margin of foodstocks available in 
Germany at the beginning of the war disappeared during 
1941, in spite of considerable imports. German food sup- 
plies now depend mainly on current production in Greater 
Germany, which must be maintained if the food disaster 
of 1917-18 is to be prevented. The real state of affairs in 
German agriculture is suggested by the fact that, here and 
there, German peasants have already unofficially opened 
the harvesting season of 1942 by cutting part of the young 
cereal crops to use as feeding stuffs. This was stopped 
at once, however, by special decree. The situation is that 
peasants face a dilemma. If they maintain the number of 
livestock, the output of cereals and root crops is not 
sufficient for human consumption. If their crops are taken 
for human consumption, the number of livestock must be 
reduced. Before the war, the policy of agricultural self-suff- 
ciency attempted to solve this dilemma internally by the 
expansion of root crops and by imports of feeding stuffs, 
fats, and dairy products. 

Superficially, the present difficulties in Germany’s agri- 
culture seem to be mainly the result of unfavourable 
weather conditions in 1940 and 1941. Shortage of labour 
and reduced supplies of fertilisers, however, are really at 
the root of the problem. German official sources estimated 
that there was a shortage of roughly 600,000 workers at 
the beginning of this season. The labour dictator, Saucke:, 
therefore appointed a special dictator for the supply of 
agricultural labour ; Goering had already introduced com- 
oulsory labour on the land on the model of compulsory 
labour in the armament industry. Prisoners of war and 
Russian civil prisoners will be employed in greater numbers 
on the land. A new drive for voluntary harvest helpers, who 
already numbered a quarter of a million last year, is to 
be started this year, and schoolchildren will be sent to 
work during the whole harvesting period. At present, the 
number of foreign workers employed in Germany’s agri- 
culture, that is to say, civilians as well as prisoners of war, 
is probably about two and a-half millions. In actual 
numbers, they may have replaced the total of peasants and 
agricultural workers called up. 

At the beginning of the war, German agriculture employed 
10.9 million people in about 3.9 million farms. But 97.2 
per cent of the farms comprised only 53.8 per cent of 
the total agricultural land; German agriculture is still 
mainly peasant farming. The small holdings prevent the 
effective use of modern machinery. There are only 100,000 
tractors in use jn the whole of German agriculture, and 
three-quarters of them are owned by farms exceeding 20 
hectares in size, which themselves amount to only 18 
per cent of the total number of farms. The outbreak of 
the war interrupted the programme of mechanisation. Now 
petrol shortage prevents the full use of even the present 
relatively small number of tractors. These facts are much 
discussed at present in Germany. Some sections of the 
press suggest the concentration of small farms into bigger 
units, which would make the effective use of modern 
machinery possible. Others, traditionally representing the 
view of the big landholders, think that the era of peasant 
farming will automatically end because of modern 
machinery and modern methods of farming. The authorities 
are afraid of changing their attitu¢le towards the peasants 
and are endeavouring to improve he co-operative use of 
machinery. At the same time the \co-operatives—that is, 
the credit, trading, and production, cO-Operatyves—which 
made peasant farming possible undef modern conditions— 
have been subjected to a process/of centralisation and 
unification. The aim is one unified \co-operative for each 
district. 

Pigs or Men # 


More than 60 per cent of the tcvtal sales receipts of 
German farming is derived from the sale of dairy and 
livestock products. The peasant faifms are responsible 
for the greater part of this output. Whe big landholders, 
on the other hand, have preferred the ,>roduction of cereals 
and root crops. Concentration would ;undoubtedly favour 
the big landholders. Since the beginning of the war, com- 
petition has gone on between pig ‘feeding and human 
consumption for potatoes and other rot crops. The ration- 
‘ag of bread, meat and fats increased t‘he human consump- 
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tion of potatoes by about Ioo per cent. At the same time 

° . : > 
shortage of imported feeding stuffs forced the pig breeders 
to use more potatoes to maintain the number of pigs, 
Silage, sugar beet tops and so on were reserved for feeding 
cattle. Milk production had to be maintained at any cost 
because of the shortage of fats. In normal periods, 45 
per cent of the total fat consumption was imported. 

Here are the reasons for the vicious circle in German 
agriculture. Only if imports of feeding stuffs and fats are 
adequate, can the home production of cereals and root 
crops be sufficient for all requirements. The expansion of oil- 
seeds and root crops before the war could not change the 
fundamental structure of Germany’s agriculture, and jt 
was sufficient for only a small increase in the number of 
livestock. At present, a considerable increase in the culti- 
vation of these crops is necessary if the number of live- 
stock is to be maintained. Yet lack of labour and, particu- 
larly, reduced supplies of fertilisers are causing a steady 
decline in the yield of cereals and root crops per hectare, 
apart from the adverse effect of bad weather conditions, 
The supply of phosphates has been reduced to 33 per cent 
of normal supplies and of nitrogen to 76 per cent. Only 
potash is available in normal quantities, and it is doubtful 
whether these quantities were delivered during the 1941-42 
season because of transport difficulties. 

The main problem at the moment, undoubtedly, is how 
tO maintain the number of pigs, which used to provide 
43 per cent of the home production of fats and more than 
50 per cent of meat supplies. Pig breeding has been made 
compulsory for big farms, and producers’ prices have been 
increased by the repeal of the slaughter tax. Since last 
autumn, the slaughter of pigs has been steadily on the in- 
crease ; and the acute shortage of potatoes, because of winter 
losses, will probably force peasants to continue cutting 
down the number of pigs. 

German agriculture is probably the most heavily sub- 
sidised agriculture in the world. All products are 
covered by high protective duties; the more important 
crops which are to be expanded usually get cultivation 
premiums ; and the prices of a great number of products 
are directly subsidised. In spite of the exaggerated price 
level, there is a constant demand for substantial price 
increases in order to raise the total sale receipts of farmers 
by 40 per cent. The Reichsnaehrstand maintains that agti- 
culture, compared with industry, is underpaid. Dr Reischle, 
one of the agricultural leaders, thinks that higher prices for 
foodstuffs would reduce the dangers of excessive purchasing 
power. The price commissar has made it clear, however, 
that food prices cannot be increased. In fact, the prices 0! 
vegetables and fruit, which were -in very short supply 
during the winter and spring, show considerable advances 
since the beginning of the war. 


* * * 


Food Distribution.—Since the cut in the food rations 
in March, several less spectacular changes have taken place 
in the distribution of foodstuffs in Germany. The press 
admits that individual attempts to get more foodstuffs than 
the official rations will probably increase the longer the 
war lasts. Pigs, goats, poultry and rabbits are kept in great 
numbers by the inhabitants of big towns. Officially, people 
are only allowed to feed kitchen waste to them, but con- 
siderable quantities of rationed foodstuffs seem to have been 
used for this purpose. People slaughtering pigs must han¢ 
in their meat cards, but this is frequently evaded. Allotment 
gardening, on the other hand, is officially encouraged and 
supervised by expert gardeners. Roughly one-third of the 
total crop of vegetables is produced in allotment gardens; 
this year, an increase of 20 per cent is the official aim. — 

The potato shortage in big towns is likely to continue 
well into July. Rations have been fixed locally, and art 
sometimes extremely small. A weekly ration of 4} pounds 1s 
far below the normal consumption. The acute shortage © 
vegetables could only be relieved by the distribution © 
dried vegetables and sauerkraut, which is a staple vegetable. 

The most interesting sign of growing food difficulties 
during 1941 was the increasing direct purchase of vegetables 
and fruit from the producer. The collection of fruit and 
vegetables by the marketing organisations decreased during 
1941 by roughly so per cent compared with 1939-40. At 
the same time, fruit growers used their products to barter 
for other commodities in short supply. These direct pub 
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chases have now been prohibited. The entire crops will be 
collected by the marketing organisations. 

The standard bread is now of a very dark colour. Almost 
all the grain is used for making bread, and only small 
quantities of finer flour are provided for making cakes. 
Baking methods have had to be changed and special regula- 
tions were issued to all bakers. These regulations were pre- 
pared in several languages, because of the great number of 
foreign workers employed in the industry. 

There are many signs that shopkeepers are frequently 
unable to supply the rations to which customers are entitled 


Russia 


The Aftermath of the 
Treaty 


THE announcement of the conclusion of the Anglo-Soviet 
Treaty and of the Soviet-American Agreement was hailed 
throughout the USSR with an enthusiasm which far sur- 
passed any similar manifestations in that country. This 
time no Official inducement was needed for the innumer- 
able meetings held in every factory, collective farm and 
army unit. The feeling that May 26, 1942, marks a historic 
turning point for Russia in its relations with the “ out- 
side world ” was reflected in press comments as well as in 
resolutions passed by the meetings. 

The Treaty [said IJzvestia] signed on May 26, 1942, in 
London is noteworthy in that it is not confined, like that of 
II months ago, to establishing the military alliance, but goes 
further in expressing the firm desire of those countries to 
continue close collaboration in the peace settlements and in 
the post-war period of reconstruction in Europe. The very 
term of operation of the Treaty—20 years—and the procedure 
for prolongation prove the desire of the great States which 
participate in it for close friendly collaboration and mutual 
aid as a basis of a new order... 

The significance and the implications of the Treaty can 
be gauged only against the background of Soviet foreign 
policy since 1917. During all that period, the notion of 
“hostile capitalist encirclement” weighed upon the 
mind of the Soviet people. Relations with foreign coun- 
tries were taken up; treaties and agreements were con- 
cluded. But, at bottom, there always remained distrust of 
the “outside world,” which give a sort of an isolationist 
touch, not only to official policy, but also to the attitude 
of the average Soviet citizen. None of the previous diplo- 
matic pacts was able to dispel that feeling. None of them 
covered a perfiod of two decades. None of them covered 
so wide a field of co-operation as the Anglo-Soviet Pact. 
Now at last, in the middle of a war and in spite of its 





devastating effects, the average Soviet citizen can feel for 


“ 


the first time since 1917 that fear of the “ capitalist world ” 
—the term conditionally included Britain and the USA as 
well as Germany—has become groundless. And again, 
perhaps for the first time since 1917, the conception of a 
“new order” has been expounded by the official paper, 
not in ideological terms, but explicitly in terms of “ colla- 
boration and mutual aid ” with Great Britain and the USA. 

All this may mean a tremendous psychological breach in 
the wall of Soviet “isolationism.” The Soviet people have, 
no doubt, grown weary of their long isolation. In terms 
of everyday life, this entailed the heaviest sacrifices in their 
standard of living in order to ensure the defence of their 
country. The promise of post-war economic collaboration 
with Britain and the USA implies the prospect of better 
living conditions after the war. It gives the average Soviet 
citizen the hope that in rebuilding the ruins of his country 
he will be assisted by the industrial power of the Anglo- 
Saxon world. 


Second Front 


The main point, however, which has impressed Soviet 
Public opinion even more than the prospects of post-war 
€0-operation is the “ agreement on the urgent task to open 
up a second -front in Europe in 1942.” The press has 
naturally enough abstained from any specific comments. 
But the point has been presented in a way which leaves 
no doubt about the manner in which the Soviet public 
Is bound to interpret that promise. Distinctions between 
the various kinds of fronts—by naval, air or land warfere— 
are entirely outside the scope of that interpretation. With 
the test of a cold and hungry winter behind them and 
the ordeal of the summer campaign in front of them, the 
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according to their coupons. Special regulations have been 
issued which define the status of regular customers. War 
workers and families with children are now regular cus- 
tomers, and shopkeepers must give them priority if rationed 
foodstuffs are in short supply. Finally, the variety of meals 
in restaurants has been cut down. On two days there is only 
a field-kitchen meal and on two more days no meat may 
be served. The situation will probably not be changed untl 
the new harvest is brought in. But the arrival of early 
potatoes and fresh vegetables may ease the situation 
temporarily. 


at War 


Russian people have found in the announcement about the 
“second front in 1942” an additional tonic for their endur- 
ance and willingness to sacrifice. Pravda summed up the 
popular reaction in the following words : 

This year, 1942, must be the year of Hitler’s final defeat. 
This thought runs through all the speeches at the meetings 
in the front line and in the rear, through all the resolutions 
adopted by the workers. 

The point about the “ second front ” is also being widely 
referred to in the present drive in industry. Pledges to 
increase and exceed production quotas have been made 
at all the meetings called to celebrate the Treaty. And the 
Soviet workers are promising to make their utmost pro- 
ductive effort in the hope that relief from pressure will 
come sooner than might have been anticipated before. 
Soviet propaganda to Germany and to the occupied coun- 
tries has also linked the call to revolt with the immediate 
prospect of Germany’s involvement in a two-front war. 

First reports from the occupied countries show [as a 
Moscow broadcast has put it] that the peoples are actively 
preparing to support the armed forces of the anti-Hitler 
coalition when a second front is opened in Europe. 


* * * 


> 


Tank Production in May.—Reports on tank production 
in May were very optimistic. It is said that the May output 
exceeded April by a considerable percentage. The Kirov 
plant—the biggest Soviet tank factory, which has been 
evacuated from Leningrad to the Urals—exceeded in 
programme by 17 per cent in the production of the heavy 
K.V. tanks ; and it turned out 43 per cent more engines 
than in April. At the same time, however, it has been 
disclosed that a number of evacuated tank and engine 
factories did not restart work earlier than in April. In 
spite of this delay, it is claimed, they are now turning out 
many more tanks than they did on their old sites. 

Much attention has recently been paid to the intensifica- 
tion of the rationalisation of labour in tank factories. In many 
plants the 24-hours control graph has been replaced by an 
hourly graph, which makes it possible to check every 


fraction of working time. 
* 


Food Industries.—The People’s Commissariat for Food 
Industries has published an appeal for “socialist emula- 
tion” in its factories. The position in the food industries 
has been described as satisfactory on the whole. But some 
“ bottlenecks ” have also been discussed. One of them is in 
the sugar industry, which has to make good—at least partly 
—the loss of the Ukrainian sugar output. The areas under 
sugar beet have been considerably extended in Kazakhstan, 
Central Asia, Siberia and Altai. But the building of sugar 
refineries has lagged behind; and the Commissariat is 
urging the refineries to start this year’s campaign a month 
earlier than usually. 

In the meantime, the shortage of sugar has been acute. 
The same applies to soap. Managers complain about the 
lack of soda, which holds up production. Cigarette paper, 
too, has been very scarce. There have also been difficulties 
in meat and fish industries. The usual complaint of factory 
managers is lack of fuel and other supplies. Railways are 
said to hold up supplies for food factories, on the ground 
that these are not essential branches of war economy. 
Pravda had to take the food producers under its protection. 
A special feature in food industries is the production of 
concentrates and canned food, a novelty introduced only 
recently into Russia. Concentrates and tinned foodstuffs 
are reserved almost exclusively for the Army; they have 
brought about a basic change in the diet of the Russian 
soldier, which until recently consisted of fresh food only. 
The economy of transport space seems to have been the 
main motive for this departure from the old Russian 
manner of feeding the Army. 
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Insurance and 


NE of the major problems of insurance underwriting is 
to find ways and means of allowing for differences in 
what is called “moral hazard.” In its worst forms—mis- 
representation in applying for insurances ; falsification of 
claims ; and even deliberate procuration of the contingency 
insured against—this is not an insurable risk at all, as no 
insurer will provide cover where its presence is suspected. 
Moreover, in cases such as these, the insurer is largely 
protected by the legal doctrine of uberrime fides. But 
moral hazard does not necessarily connote moral turpitude. 
It is a comprehensive expression, used to embrace all 
hazards other than those relating to purely physical matters 
which can be visualised and classified with reasonable 
exactitude ; perhaps the European use of the word 
subjective to contrast these risks with the objective or 
physical ones conveys the distinction most clearly. There 
are many variations in moral hazard, depending on the 
personal traits of individuals, and these are not grounds for 
refusal of an insurance nor repudiation of a claim: some 
people are naturally less careful than others ; some fall 
readily into the idea that transfer of risk involves transfer 
of responsibility; and some are ready to claim on the 
slightest pretext, overlooking that the real function of 
insurance is protection against serious loss. To penalise 
these human weaknesses and, conversely, to encourage and 
reward the careful and conscientious—these are the objects 
which a sound rating policy should be designed to achieve. 
It is clear that, in the absence of psychological tests such 
as have not yet found their way into insurance practice, 
the insurer has little to guide him but the past record of 
the policyholder—apart from mere confirmation of respect- 
ability. It is true that some underwriters pride themselves 
on an ability to “sense ” these things, but judgments based 
on intuition cannot form part of a rating system which it is 
sought to apply without unfair discrimination. Perhaps 
greater use than at present could be made of the informa- 
tion gathered about the policyholder’s past record. One 
device which springs readily to mind is the so-called no- 
claim bonus in motor insurance, which has served both 
insurers and the motoring public well. 

The no-claim bonus is sometimes criticised as being theo- 
retically umsound. If policies have been classified as 
accurately as possible, it is contended, the risk of a claim 
arising on each policy within a particular classification is 
identical ; thus no merit attaches to the policyholder who 
does not find it necessary to make a claim, and there is no 
reason why he should receive part of his premium back, 
because the premium has served to meet the losses of less 
fortunate policyholders. To make a return of premium, in 
fact, is undesirable, because it encourages in the mind 
of the policyholder who has made no claim the false 
impression that his premium has been sheer profit to the 
insurer—the fact that, claim or.no claim, risk has in fact 
been run being overlooked. The arguments on which this 
criticism of premium refunds is based is, of course, sound. 
But there is actually nothing in the no-claim bonus— 
at least as practised in this country—which con- 
flicts with it. In the first place, the no-claim bonus is 
not what it says it is—it is not a refund of premium already 
paid allowed in consideration-of no claim having been 
made. It is prospective rather than retrospective, as is 
shown by two facts: first, that the bonus is only allowed 
if the policy is renewed or transferred to another insurer ; 
and, secondly, that it is calculated as a percentage of the 
premium for the coming year and not for the past year. 
It is in reality a system of preferential rating, based on 
the theory that motor insurances which have not been the 
subject of claim during the past year are more likely to be 
free from claim in the coming year than risks which have, 
a theory which is substantiated by statistical evidence. 

Thus, in fact, the no-claim bonus does fit quite har- 
moniously into the theory by which, insurances having 
been once classified, the risk of a claim on each individual 
policy is within a particular classification identical ; absence 
of claim does not entitle the policyholder to a refund. The 





Moral Hazard 


no-claim bonus is merely a device making for more accuray 
classification and rating, the difference between it and other 
rating discounts being simply that it relates to a feature 
falling within the domain of moral rather than physical 
hazard ; as an aid to classification, it assists insurers pledged 
to work to a tariff to protect their good business agains 
competition from insurers free to exercise their under. 
writing judgment, although this is by no means suggested 
by its history. Because of the emphasis which must be laid 
on the prospective character of this bonus system as prac. 
tised at home, it should be mentioned that this feature is not 
always present in the systems used abroad. In many of the 
American states, for example, there is now in operation q 
plan, known as the “ Safe Driver Reward Plan,” which 
provides for a refund calculated as a percentage of the past 
year’s premium and granted irrespective of renewal; the 
plan has not been a great success in practice. 

Other advantages beyond the main consideration of 
improvement in rating classification can be urged in favour 
of the no-claim bonus as known in this country. One js 
that it encourages the taking of care; there is probably 
more in this than is suggested by the mere financial con- 
sideration, for it is a matter of pride with many motorists 
that they have been entitled to claim a bonus for this or 
that number of years. Another feature is that it discourages 
small claims which are troublesome to the insurer and 
inflate the cost of insurance without any real compensating 
advantage—though it is necessary to qualify this by adding 
that insurers have not found it an advantage that policy- 
holders should refrain from immediate notification 
of claims from third parties, which can so easily be com- 
promised if not submitted to prompt investigation. 

But the purpose of the argument attempted in this article 
is to look beyond the relatively narrow field of motor in- 
surance. The no-claim bonus falls into the general pattern 
of what is known on the American continent as experience 
rating, in accordance with which the rates for an individual 
risk are modified from the rates applying to the classifica- 
tion to which the risk belongs, in order to make some allow- 
ance for particular past experience. In its more complex 
forms, it is a system that can only be used for insurances 
of a certain size in which the contingency insured 
against recurs at frequent intervals, and would clearly 
be impracticable for small policies. The difference 
between the no-claim bonus and a full experience 
rating scheme is that, whereas the latter takes account, 
not only of the number, but also of the size and other 
characteristics of claims, the no-claim bonus regards only 
one factor, the presence or absence of a claim, and the size 
of the claim is immaterial, although the operation of the 
bonus does tend to exclude those of a petty character. 

No definite answer can be given. But a case for inves- 
tigation seems established in any department of insurance 
where the risk of loss is in substantial measure dependent 
on the personal traits of the policyholder, the members of 
his family or his employees. In personal accident and sick 
ness insurance, for example, the personal factor is even 
more pronounced than in motor insurance; it is the 
practice in this class of risk to allow a reduction in ratt 
after the insurance has been in force for a number of years, 
but, rather curiously, the concession is not dependent on 
freedom from claims. In fire insurance, a very high prfo- 
portion of losses is due to acts of carelessness in which only 
the policyholder or those under his control can be impli- 
cated—yet the system of rating is based exclusively 0 
physical considerations. Fire insurance, it is true, is ver 
different from motor insurance because, in relation to 4 
given volume of premium, fires are rare events by com 
parison with motor accidents, and when they happen they 
will on the average prove more costly. Hence any system 
of preferential rating in fire insurance would have 
depend on absence of claims for a longer period than 4 
year. But these are difficulties which it should not be i 
possible to surmount if statistical support for the gene 
principle were forthcoming. 
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Finance and Banking 


Note Circulation Declines 


For the first time in seventeen weeks, there has been a 
gall return of notes from circulation. The reflex is no 
more than £543,000 ; but it means that, over the past fort- 
sight, net withdrawals of only £244,000 compare with more 
than £2,000,000 in the corresponding weeks of 194I. 
fyidently some of the £50 millions of additional notes 
ibsorbed into circulation since January are now finding 
heir way into savings channels, for the marked change in 
the note circulation trend has coincided precisely with an 
sppreciable recovery in small savings, which last week rose 
 £11.6 millions, against an average of only £10.3 millions 
in the preceding three weeks. Once again, bankers’ deposits 
appear in the Bank return at a very comfortable level. 
Though current Treasury bill and Treasury deposit receipts 
payments must be substantially in excess of effective maturi- 
ties, this suggests that the very restricted demand for bills 
presents preparation for the end of the half-year, rather 
than the result of heavy transfers to the Exchequer. The 
sharp decline in Treasury bill tenders, which last Friday 
reduced total applications to the lowest level since the War 
Weapons period, is, in fact, quite a normal movement at 
this time of year. Since there has been practically no outlet 
for September maturities, and only a limited demand for 
August dates, the discount market must have had to finance 
afurther expansion in its portfolio, but supplies of credit 
have been adequate. 


* * * 


Argentine Import Control 


Some Latin-American countries which are accumulating 
dollars and sterling have ceased to regard their highly 
“favourable * balance of payments as an advantage. They 
would much prefer to receive imports in exchange for their 
exports, if shipping and other considerations permitted. The 
latest indication of this desire for imports is a further 
amendment of the Argentine exchange regulations. In July, 
1941, the need for a prior permit was discontinued in res- 
pect of 80 per cent of Argentina’s total imports. It has since 
become unnecessary in respect of a further 15 per cent, 
and the remaining § per cent is now to be freed from this 
restriction. What is more significant is the Argentine Gov- 
tmment’s intention to eliminate the present disparities in 
exchange rates applied to similar goods imported from 
different countries—which have hitherto conferred preferen- 
tial treatment on good customers for Argentine imports, in- 
duding this country. Under present conditions, ability to 
deliver exports is evidently regarded as the primary con- 
sideration. One effect of the reduction in United States 
‘xports since that country’s entry into the war has been 
a1 improvement in the peso against the US dollar. In con- 
sequence, it has become profitable, for the first time, for 
Argentine banks to take advantage of the provision that 
special account sterling may be obtained from the Central 
Bank against dollars acquired in. the free market, on a 
basis of $4.02 to the pound. For over a year, it remained 
more profitable to obtain sterling at the official rate of 
17.12} pesos ; but the recent decline in the US dollar has 
permitted sterling transfers by the arbitrage method at 
fates down to 16.87 pesos. 


* * * 


Rise in Bombay Silver 


After several weeks of quiescence, there has been a 
fresh burst of activity in the Bombay bullion market. In the 
ter half of last week, renewed speculation forced up the 
Price of silver by Rs 3 9a. to Rs 81 7a., suggesting a resump- 
ton of the speculative boomlet that followed the discon- 
‘nuance of the Reserve Bank’s sales last February. With 
€ suspension of imports from Burma and the ob- 
Stacles to shipments from Australia, market stocks in 
Bombay have no doubt been gradually depleted by the 
Up-country demand. In this situation, the market would be 
More readily influenced by the adverse news from Libya 
than, for example, by the heavy Japanese naval losses in 
the Pacific, At the same time, Operators must always take 
to account the possibility of a resumption of Reserve Bank 
*s at the previous quotation of Rs 62 4a., or some other 


level substantially below the current market price, and after 
the very brief upward movement the present week has, in 
fact, seen a slight recession. The London market is, of 
course, completely unaffected by movements in other 
centres. Indian Government stocks still appear to be fully 
adequate to supplement the arrivals of by-product silver in 
satisfying the purely routine demands, and there has been no 
change in the policy of meeting all requirements at 233d. 


* * * 


Nanking Dollar v. Chungking Dollar 


From May 31st the Chungking dollar ceased to be legal 
tender in Shanghai and other Chinese territories under the 
nominal authority of the Nanking puppet-Government. Its 
use, whether as a medium of exchange or as a unit of 
account, is now prohibited. A brief period of ten days (from 
June 8th to 18th) was fixed for the withdrawal from cir- 
culation of the Chungking notes, estimated at about three 
milliard dollar$, in the territories concerned. The withdrawal 
is effected at the rate of one Nanking dollar for two Chung- 
king dollars, and part of the large holding will be paid in 
the form of Government loans. A stabilisation loan of 1.5 
milliard Nanking dollars is issued to finance the transaction. 
This arrangement was the concluding move in the policy 
pursued by the Nanking authorities since the occupation 
of Shanghai, a policy designed to eliminate the Chungking 
dollar, which until recently commanded much more con- 
fidence than the notes issued by the Central Reserve Bank 
of Nanking. In order to discredit the Chungking notes, the 
Nanking authorities resorted to a gradual depreciation from 
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parity to the final exchange rate of 2 to 1. Instead of effect- 
ing this devaluation at one stroke, they carried it through 
in several stages. The result was a flight from the Chung- 
king dollar, mainly assuming the form of a sweeping and 
indiscriminate demand for goods. This brought about a 
sharp rise in prices, not only in terms of Chungking dollars, 
but, owing to the depletion of supplies, also in terms of 
Nanking dollars and military yen. Consequently, the 
Nanking authorities and their Japanese masters suffered 
grave disadvantages. Not only did they have to pay higher 
prices for their supplies ; they also found it more difficult 
to secure the supplies they needed. A large number of 
holders of Chungking dollars have undoubtedly preferred, 
in anticipation of an Allied victory, to hold on to that 
currency rather than to exchange it for Nanking dollars. 


* x * 


Cheques as Receipts 


In reply to a Parliamentary question, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has ruled that it would not be feasible 
“to recognise endorsed cheques with receipt stamps as full 
receipts of payment,” on the ground that it would not be 
possible to make a general provision for this practice with- 
out at the same time legislating to maintain the position of 
the banks under the Bills of Exchange Act. The practical 
difficulties, in Sir Kingsley Wood’s view, were such as to 
outweigh any gain that might result from the saving in 
paper supplies. This decision is incontestable as an answer 
to the specific question put to the Chancellor. But it is to 
be regretted that this question was framed in terms which 
ignore the possible methods, discussed in these columns 
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last week, of avoiding the legal obstacle in question, The 
answer will not satisfy those who would like to see the 
simple endorsement recognised as a receipt, though the 
analogy with American practice on which this suggestion 
is based may be misleading in view of the different legal 
background in the two countries. Still less will the answe, 
satisfy those who regard the adoption of a non-transferable 
cheque as the méans, not only of eliminating the unneces. 
sary posting of receipts but as the key to more importan 
economies through the simplification of banking transac. 
tions. A non-transferable cheque, it may be repeated, would 
not require endorsement and therefore would not require 
the repeated scrutiny at present necessary for trifling 
irregularities which might deprive the banks of their staty. 
tory protection. In presenting such a cheque for payment, 
the collecting banker would in effect guarantee that it had 
been credited to the payee’s account, but this should involve 
little practical risk except in the case of cheques collected 
for new customers, where caution is in any case necessary 
under the present system. On balance, the legal position 
of the banks would probably not be prejudiced, while the 
simple cheque voucher would become effective evidence of 
payment. Since the bulk of the banks’ staffs, as Lord Ward. 
ington has pointed out, are engaged in handling cheques, 
an appreciable saving in manpower might become possible, 
No doubt the matter will not be allowed to rest, though it 
must be borne in mind that the Treasury is not altogether 
an impartial judge of the desirability of such changes, in 
view of the possible dual loss of revenue from receipt 
stamps and the postage of receipts. It hardly needs pointing 
out that, other things equal, real resources should not need- 
lessly be employed simply as a means of collecting revenue, 


Investment 


A Minor Relapse 


The past week has brought to the stock market the 
reverse which seemed inevitable, on the assumption that 
the rise was based on military events, and in particular on 
hopes of an early end to the war. Just when a reaction 
from the rapid fise was due, events in Libya took the 
course which seemed only too probable, in view of the 
relative ease with which the Axis forces can be strengthentd; 
and the setback might have been serious, but for the news 
of the Anglo-Russian treaty and the confirmation of 
America’s successes in the Coral Sea and off Midway Island. 
As it is, the total extent of the fall is still moderate, there 
are signs of a haft in the decline, and the fact that indus- 
trial equities have been almost the firmest market suggests 
that the rise there was based, less on prospects of early vic- 
tory, than on considerations of yields and the rate of interest. 
This is as it shouf@ be, but it is not improbable that holders 
have a difficult period ahead of them. The trend of The 
Economist profits index, published a fortnight ago, was still 
downwards, up to and beyond the beginning of this 
year, and the hopes that EPT at the full rate had exhausted 
its effects promise to be rendered out of date by the strin- 
gency of the conditions imposed by new Government con- 
tracts, and by the need for ever increasing depreciation, 
where works are fully employed. Unfortunately, the unin- 
formative character of most published accounts makes it 
difficult to be dogmatic on the matter, but it is not improb- 
able that the fall in net earnings, if not in dividends, will 
continue; and many recently published figures tend to con- 
firm this supposition. At the same time, investors who have 
held through the troubles of recent years are not likely to 
sell equities at this juncture, except under the pressure of 
absolute need of money. There will probably be a consider- 
able resistance to any material relapse, except possibly of 
quite short duration. At a little over § per cent, the average 
return on equities already discounts some measure of post- 
war recovery. Granted a belief in final victory, any develop- 
ment of policy, suggestive of progress towards a solution 
of post-war problems, may prove an even stronger “ bull ” 
point for ordinary shares than military successes. 


* * + 


Lower Shipping Earnings 


Two of the smaller shipping concerns, Clan Lines 
which is a liner company, and Court Line, which despite 
its name is mainly a tramp undertaking, have just presented 





results for 1941 which contain some points of interest. 
Clan Line income is down from £540,953 to £397,620, but 
the cut in depreciation, on a smaller fleet, from £374,400 
to £243,000, is almost as great. In view of rising costs, the 
board has, however, transferred {£50,000 to fleet replace- 
ment, against nil in 1940, and, although the transfer to 
pensions is down from £50,000 to £12,000, the ordinary 
dividend is cut from 20 to I§ per cent, and the carry 
forward slightly reduced. The fall is evidently due, in no 
small measure, to loss of ships, for the fleet valuation, after 
depreciation, is down by £958,300 to £2,189,800, while book 
value fell short of realised value by some £580,300, which is 
added to reserve. This fund has also been strengthened by 
crediting a further £286,400 in Government tonnage re- 
placement account. Despite the resultant fall in business, 
creditors are up by over £1,000,000 ; but there are increases 
of £728,000 in debtors and cash and of £2,150,000 in invest- 
ments, while subsidiaries have effected net repayments of 
£188,000 to the parent. Meanwhile, the accounts of the 
much smaller Court Line are complicated by a change in 
the basis of preparation, to which no reference is made. 
Comparable figures of profit appear to be £134,514, against 
£152,909 in 1940, before tax on the ordinary dividend in 
each case. Depreciation is unchanged at £40,000 and the 
distribution is maintained at 15 per cent. The directors 
complain that profits earned under the requisition agret- 
ment yield only 5} per cent on the basic value of vessels as 
determined by the Ministry of War Transport—the agreed 
rate was Io per cent. This company, too, seems to have 
had considerable losses, suggesting a further decline in 
earning power during the current year. The fleet valuation 
is not much more than half that of a year earlier, a 
£264,800. Government securities are up by £129,000 and 
cash and debtors by £613,000, against a rise in creditors of 
only £160,000. Fleet replacement account receives £324,000, 
in addition to £37,500 added to the Government tonnage 
replacement account. In the case of both companies, gilt- 
edged holdings now substantially exceed balance-sheet 
value of the fleet, but the new plan, under which companies 
may acquire Government-built ships under a rota arrange- 
ment, will presumably tend to reduce, although it cannot 
reverse, the trend during the current year. 


* * * 


Marking Reform 


_ A further instalment of reform, arising out of the 
inquiry into the compulsory marking of bargains, and from 
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the need to economise paper and staff, is to be put into 

ration on Monday. No official statement of policy has 
peen made, but it has clearly been found impracticable, in 
aisting conditions, to insist upon the marking of every 
pargain. The enquiry revealed that, for the most part, 
prokers do mark all business done, and under the new 

Jations they are urged to continue this practice and 
to make an addition to the information given in one respect. 
When a broker receives orders from a number of clients 
to buy or sell any security at the same price, he may 
aggregate these and put them through the marking depart- 
ment as a single deal. Brokers are now asked, in all such 
cases, to specify the number of clients involved. This will 
mean that it is possible to obtain a closer estimate of the 
qumber of orders executed, and therefore of the amount 
of work involved; and it is proposed to publish these figures, 
section by section, in the official and supplementary lists 
issued daily by the Stock Exchange, London. This is 
the first time that any official figure will have been avail- 
able, and it will be much nearer the truth than the un- 
official ones, Obtained by adding up the number of bargains 
included in those lists, which is far from being the total 
xtually marked. This is a step forward, although it is still 
quite impossible to obtain from the new information any 
idea as to the actual turnover, in terms either of money 
or of units of stock. 


Company Notes 


Cable and Wireless Operations 


The 1941 accounts of Cable and Wireless (Operating) 
show a further substantial. rise in total income from 
{7,494,871 to £9,075,649, the main increase being in net 
message receipts, which amount to £8,479,464 against 
{7,090,669. ‘This was achieved despite an increase in tax 
payments from £518,209 to £715,675. Working expenses 
were more than £475,000 up, while there were marked rises 
in the cost of maintenance of cables, which required 
{989,759 against £728,542, and in taxation abroad at 


details of violent assaults by fire, burglars, and bombard- 


ment that have been successfully resisted by their Safes 


and Safety Installations. 


successfully resisted an attack by burglars using oxy- 


MILNERS 


THE SAFEST SAFE INVESTMENT 


axetylene plant.”’ 


THE ECONOMIST 


During the last hundred years, 


imumerable testimonials have reached Milners giving 


Here is a typical example: 


“A Milner Safe in our head offices containing £1,300 


MILNERS SAFE COMPANY LTD., 21, HAMPSTEAD LANE, LONDON, N.6 
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£433,828 against £212,780. There is, however, an increase 
in the surplus of rather over £550,000 to £2,928,349. The 
failure of the management to raise the ordinary dividend 
from the 4 per cent paid in the past two years is, therefore, 
due to the fact that the EPT liability of the group has not 
yet been ascertained. The total of undistributed profits, 
subject to, and available for, this charge is raised from 
£1,613,607 to £3,341,956. The directors state that the 
operating company’s EPT liability is dependent on the 
basis of assessment for Cable and Wireless (Holding). 
The balance sheet shows a rise in net surplus liquid assets 
from £5,661,235 to £7,942,924. This is due mainly to: an 


increase in holdings of Government securities from 
Years to December 31 
1939 1940 1941 
/ + + 
Net message receipts ....... 5,344,969 7,090,669 8,479,464 
Re Bn 5,730,929 7,494,871 9,075,649 
Maintenance fee 4,120,560 5,119,100 6,147,30¢ 


Larned for dividend 1,610,369 2,3 2,928,549 


1,200,000 1,200,000 1.200,00¢ 
4 4 4 


437,836 5,541,956 


£4,922,484 to £7,343,.494, and to the deposit of £1,500,000 
against nil with the Inland Revenue. Both items no doubt 
represent sums held on account of tax liability. Cash is 
down by £230,000, debts both to and from subsidiaries are 
up by some £200,000 and fixed assets lower by £400,000. On 
the liabilities side, creditors are up from £3,494,976 to 
£5,261,982. For the first time, the balance-sheet contains a 
note to the effect that liquid assets lost through enemy occu- 
pation of the company’s stations have been written off. It is 
probable that the course of the Far Eastern war has been 
responsible for income as well as capital losses. The ordinary 
stock of the Holding Company was scarcely changed on 
the news, and at 6043 ex dividend it offers a yield ot 
£6 12s. 3d. per cent. 








Telephone: MOUntview 6655 
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John Brown Results 


The John Brown accounts for the year to March 31, 
1942, show a decline in disclosed profits, after contingencies 
and all tax liability, including tax on dividends, from 
£592,263 to £537,508. With a reduction of some £3,000 in 
depreciation to £64,823 and other charges approximately 


Years to March 3l, 


1940 1941 1942 
£ f £ 
Profits after income tax, 

EPT and Contingencies ... 566,594 592,263 537,508 
re 58,372 67,992 64,823 
A 6,653 7,373 8,368 
Debenture service ........ ; 90,232 90,000 89,514 
Preference dividend......... 49,010 49,010 49,010 
Ordinary shares: 

Earned es 362,327 377,888 325,793 

PME wee rsecervccscecsces 323,084 269,237 215,389 

mere WF... 5s ais ete 16-8 17-5 15-1 

EE ec ec oeinne i 15 123 10 
Reserve for Contingencies ... —_ 100,000 100,000 
(Caley foremed......5.... 202,376 211,027 221,431 

+ Tax free. 


stable, there is a fall in equity earnings from £377,888 to 
£325,794, representing a tax free rate of 15.1 against 
17.5 per cent. Ordinary capital receives 10 against 12} per 
cent tax free, equivalent to a less tax reduction of § per 
cent. It is thus possible to repeat the transfer of £100,000 
to contingencies and to raise the carry forward from 
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£211,027 to £221,431. It is, of course, impossible to tej 
whether the apparent setback to net profits is conditioned 
by the size of the undisclosed provision for contingencies 
Apart from this, it seems probable that profit margins under 
new Government contracts must have been more effective in 
reducing profit than is EPT, unless indications of increased 
turnover are misleading. The balance sheet shows an im. 
portant expansion in stocks and work in progress from 
£384,854 to £1,403,384. If work in progress is included 
at cost only and payments are relatively delayed, this would 
reduce last year’s profits in favour of those of the current 
period. There is a corresponding decline in cash holdings 
from £1,477;753 to £412,470, while expansion on the part 
of subsidiaries is argued by an increase in temporary loans 
from £87,487 to £468,234, financed by a reduction in hold. 
ings of 2} per cent National War Bonds from £515,264 to 
£175,000. Increases in creditors and debtors are normal, 
so that there is a net reduction in surplus liquid assets 
from £1,184,534 to £869,906. The 10s. ordinary shares a 
26s. 6d. ex dividend yield £3 15s. 6d. per cent, tax free, 


* * * 


Boots Pure Drug 


The preliminary statement of Boots for the year to 
March 31, 1942, shows net profits of £622,784 against 


£629,110. The directors state that these totals are after 


income tax—except tax on dividends—NDC and EPT. In 
the previous year, war damage contributions amounting to 
£45,000 were charged directly to contingencies reserve. It 
is not yet possible to ascertain whether the net figure for 
the current year is comparable in this respect. But assuming 
that it is so, there is a decline in estimated equity earnings, 





NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 
LIMITED. 

Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Ugende. 

Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, €E.C.2 


BRANCHES: 


Delhi Tuticorin 

Kandy Zanzibar 

Karachi Kisumu ) 
Mombasa Colony 
Nairobi British 
Nakuru ) BA. 
Entebbe ) 
Jinja 
Kampala ) 


. Tanganyika Territory. 
£4,000,000 


Aden and 

Aden Point 
Amritsar 
Bombay 
Calcutta 
Cawnpore 
Chittagong 
Cochin (S. India) 
Colombo 


Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga ... 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 
PAID-UP CAPITAL £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 


Kenya 


Uganda 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government) throughout Australia 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Tasmania. 
Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, 8,894 Agencies at 
Post Offices in Australia. 
As at 30th June, 1941:—General Bank Balances 
Savings Bank Balances 
Note Issue Department 
Rural Credits Department ... 
Other items a os os 


ve £130,752,179 
553,865 
77,144,818 
2,389,454 
19,795,546 


£380,635,862 


A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
Lenden Office: 8 OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTKALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - —£13,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - ~-  £77,000,000 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £140,000,000 
(1941 Accounts) 





CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (Incor- 
porated in Canada with Limited Liability)—Dividend Notice. 
Preference Stock. At a meeting of the Board of Directors held 
to-day, a dividend of Two per Cent. on the Preference Stock 
in respect of the year 1942 was declared payable on August Ist, 
1942, to stockholders of record at 3 p.m. on June 30th, 1942.— 
By order of the Board. FREDERICK BRAMLEY, Secretary. 
Montreal, June 9th, 1942. 





THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID-UP)- £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 

Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 


AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencies 


The Bank offers a complete Bankin 
exceptional facilities for financing every 
the East. 

Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 

The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships, 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


London | 117/122, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
Branches | 28, CHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, 8.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Service and provides 
escription of trade with 





THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of members 
is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance 
No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) 

AUTHORISED CAPITAL - - - = $50,000,000 
ISSUED AND FULLY PAID-.UP = «= $20,000,000 

3 (STERLING - - = £6,500,000 
RESERVE FUNDS | WoNGKONG CURRENCY $10,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS $20,000,000 


Head Office, HONGKONG, 
temporarily transferred to 

LONDON OFFICE, 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
Acting Chief Manager: A. Mogse. 


BRANOHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 
® Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a Company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, ! 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 
Fell particulars may be had on application. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
TO THE ECONOMIST 
12 Months - - - ; 0 0 
6 Months - - - 110 0 


(Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspaper Led.) 
Publishing Office : 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, w.c.2 


Telephone No.: Temple Bar 3316 
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fer paying preference and preferred ordinary dividends, 
from £532,360 to £526,034, representing 41.7 against 42.5 

cent. Ordinary shares receive 24 per cent less tax, as in 
the previous year. It is not yet clear whether there is any 

tion to freehold property reserve, to which £128,273 
yas transferred in 1940-41. As is well known, a definite 
portage of many drugs and medical preparations in 
gmmon use was accentuated last year. Limitation of 
supplies also further restricted sales of the many goods out- 
je the purely medical field in which Boots commonly 
deal. The approximate maintenance of net earnings in these 
drcumstances is highly satisfactory, and appears to have 
yeen achieved, in part at least, by entry into new fields, 
sotably that of fertilisers. The 5s. ordinary shares, at 35s. 9d., 
ofer the very conservative yield of £3 7s. Id. which 
dearly discounts substantial recovery. 


* * * 


forestal Land Accounts 


The full accounts of Forestal Land for 1941 reveal the 
gnclusion of the process of writing off goodwill in La 
Forestal Argentina, the subsidiary to which all Argentine 
ygets were transferred in 1931. Consequently, the depre- 
dation account in respect of this item, which figured in the 
Forestal Land balance sheet, is now eliminated by the 
transfer of the final £66,302 to the credit of profit and loss 
«count, corresponding with a similar transfer from profits 
w general reserve by the subsidiary. The counterpart of the 
large credits taken by Forestal Land in the past was the 
redemption of debentures and the writing off of goodwill by 
La Forestal Argentina. Since this is no longer necessary, 
the latter is able to provide a larger sum in dividends, which 
aplains the rise in trading profit and dividends paid by 
wbsidiaries of Forestal Land from £264,487 to £547,318. 
With the completion of this stage of the financial plan, 
initiated ten years ago, the sum available in dividends 
should, of course, be even larger next year. The allocation 
of profits was fully analysed in a Note on the preliminary 
statement in The Economist of June 13th. It is pointed out 
by the vice-chairman, Mr Louis H. Kiek, that the net figure 
has profited by readjustment of administration charges with 
atotal saving of some £11,000. All subsidiaries appear to 
have had a satisfactory year, and there has been a good 
demand for the tanning products of the group. The main 
dificulty has, of course, been the shipping position. The 
company’s balance sheet shows the elimination of the depre- 
ciation account in respect of La Forestal Argentina, and, on 
the assets side, the disappearance of £410,000 sterling 
debentures held in that concern. The consolidated state- 
ment shows a rise in total liquid assets from £5,757,147 to 
{6,449,778 accounted for by an increase of some £570,000 
in cash and of some £280,000 in holdings of British and 
South African Government securities, partially offset by a 
decline in stocks from £3,194,957 to £2,988,273. There is an 
increase in creditors from £887,390 to £1,214,747. The £1 
odinary shares and stock at 27s. ex dividend yield 
{6 13s. 4d. per cent on the 9 per cent payment. 


* * * 


Odhams Press Improvement 


The accounts of Odhams Press for 1941 fill out the 
‘tory of newspaper earnings last year. The rise in total 
Mofits from £606,229 to £805,169, a record for the past 
decade, confirms the impression that the press is one of 
the industries least affected by war-time difficulties. There 
8, of course, a substantial increase in tax liability, exclud- 
ig tax on dividends, from £155,094 to £313,945. Other 
charges against profits, however, are relatively unchanged, 
‘0 that there is still an important increase in equity earn- 
ings from £179,264 to £216,787. The £75,000 allocated 
the previous year for the inauguration of an employees’ 

€ assurance and pension fund was not charged against 
Profits in calculating earnings available for ordinary capital, 
Wr is the provision of £81,635 in the current year, 
‘ince this is assumed to be mainly a capital transfer. 

us, the rate of equity earnings is up from 34.9 to 41.2 
pet cent, and the ordinary dividend is raised from 7} to 
10 per cent, the highest payment since 1936. After trans- 
‘tring £50,000, against £40,000, to general reserve and 
aking the provision for staff funds, the carry forward is 
‘sed from £86,861 to £87,413. These remarkably suc- 
Sssful results have been achieved at the cost of a marked 
duction in stocks from £649,915 to £401,587. The rise 
‘A cash of nearly £400,000 to £759,729 is the result, partly, 


of the fall in stocks, and, partly, of the reduction in loans 
to subsidiaries from £703,521 to £575,478. There is little 
change in debtors, or in the total of trade creditors and 
bills payable. After the latest transfer, general reserve 
stands at £680,000 against total fixed assets, excluding copy- 
rights, of some £783,000. Odhams have clearly profited 
substantially by the enforced economy for which paper 
rationing is responsible. If the year’s progress has been 
achieved by an expansion in sales, the advance may prove 
ephemeral. The 4s. ordinary shares at 6s. 6d. offer a yield of 
£6 8s. per cent. 


* * * 


Kaffir Dividends 


The Kaffir dividend season is already almost complete. 
For the most part, the story has been one of general reduc- 
tion, but not on an unexpected scale. The first announce- 
ments, those of the Rand Mines-General Mining group, in 
which there were only two falls, excluding the reduction 
in the Crown Mines dividend, from 7s. 6d. to 7s., which 
had been fully discounted, proved to be better than the 


DIVIDENDS PER SHARE 





| | | 
Years ending December 31 | Dec, | June, Dec., 

















, June, 
1940 | 1941 1941 1942 
Rand Mines—Central Mining | 
Rand Mines (5/-) ... es | 4/- 4 4/- 4; 
City Bee 460)... 5000-5: 2/6 | 2/6 2/6 2/6 
Consolidated Main Reef (£1)* | 3/- 2/6 2/6 | 2/6 
Crown Mines (10/-)....... ia 9- | 8/- 7/6 7/- 
Durban Deep (10/-—) veel 19 «| 1/9 1/9 1/9 
E. Rand.-Prop. (10/—) .... cee eee esl 1/9 19 19 =| 1/9 
Geldenhuis Deep (17/6) ... wan , 2/- | 2/- 2/- | 1/6 
Modder B Gold (5/-) ..... aed ae us 1/3 1/3 1/- 
Modder East (f1)* ...... | 4- | 3/6 36 | 3/6 
New Modder Gold (10/-)* . | aw | wei} yw itt ws 
IN EI 5 hav cccdcces |} 2/3 2/3 2/3 2/3 
Rose Deep (£1) ........ ; A = | 2/- 2/- | 2- 
Union Corporation 
East Geduld ({1).... ; |} 2- 6/3 6/3 | 5/6 
Geduld Prop. Mines (£1) .... 7 | 7/6 6/9 | 6/9 | 6/3 
Grootvlei Prop. Mines ({1) ..........| 2/3 | = 2/ } 2- | 23 
Marievale (10/-) ..... ‘ } <-/3 | -/6 -/6 | -/6 
Van Dyk Consd. (10/-) .. 104 | -/104 -/104 | -/Th 
Consolidated Gold Fields Group 
Rietfontein Cons. (5/—). .. : —/10} : 9 -/6 
Robinson Deep “ B " (7/6) oot 2/3 | 1/104 | 1/10} 1/6 
Simmer & Jack (2/6) .. . | Th —/6 -/5 | Nil 
Sub Nigel (10/-)* ...... ee ie 6/3 6/3 | 5/3 
Venterspost (10/-)*...... ; -% | -/9 -9 | -/% 
Vogelstruisbult (10/-). .. ‘ —/104 | 104 ~—/103 -/9 
Luipaards Vlei (2/-)*... 6 | -/5 | -15 -/4 
Anglo-American 
Brakpan (5/—) | 16 | 1/3 1/3 —/104 
Daggafontein (5/-) 1/6 | 1/44 | 1/6 1/3 
E. Daggafontein (10/-) 1/6 | 3 | ys | 1/3 
New Era Consol (5/-) ..... ~/44 | 14h | -/43 -/44 
S. African Land (3/6) ad | OS | 36 | 3- 
Springs (5/-) ......... : Ws | l/- | 1/- -/9 
West Springs ({1) ..... 14 | V'- | Ie -/9 
Western Reefs (5/-) ..... ‘sn | -/3 | -/9 
| | 
** Johnnies "’ Group t 
East Champ (2/6) ... i Mw | ae -/103 | -/98 
Govt. G.M. Areas (5/-).... |} 1/10} 1/9 | WO 1/7} 
Langlaagte Estates ({1)... | 6 6 | 6 —/44 
New State Areas ({1)... 2/9 =} 2/44 | 2/44 2 
Randfontein Est. G.M. (£1) | 2S i as 2/3 1/104 
Van Ryn Deep (1) .. | 16 | 1/4 1/- -/6 
Witwatersrand G.M. (£1) ; 7 | 3/- 2/44 2/44 1/9 
* Financial Year ends June 30. 


average. Increases in dividend were made only by develop- 
ing mines such as Western Reefs, or by concerns such as 
Grootvlei and East Dagga, to which special considerations 
apply. The reason for the general reduction is, of course, 
the higher war levy on gross profits, which was raised by 
the Union Government from 16 to 20 per cent from 
January 1st last. There have also been certain increases in 
costs. The result from the standpoint of the investor is 
that the announcements contained no shocks. 


* * * 


Philip Hill Investment Trust 


The accounts of the Philip Hill concern, renamed 
and reconstituted as Philip Hill Investment Trust, with its 
financial business relegated to a subsidiary Philip Hill and 
Partners, in February last, show a rise in profits from 
£190,955 to £211,774 in the year to March 31, 1942. The 
purpose of the separation of function envisaged in the 
reconstitution of the business was discussed in a note in 
The Economist of January 12th last. The shareholders 
again receive Io per cent, but, since there is a tax liability 
of £108,003 against nil, the rate of equity earnings amounts 
to only 13.0 against 26.4 per cent. There is no transfer 
to reserve for depreciation of investments, against £100,000, 
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so that it is still possible to raise the carry forward from 
£70,660 to £86,608. The balance sheet is not strictly 
comparable with that of a year ago since certain fixed 
assets and certain liabilities have been transferred to the 
financial subsidiary. The directors state that investment 
depreciation reserve, which stood in the previous account 
at £955,434, has been used as to £655,434 to provide 
income tax on appreciation and to write down invest- 
ments, including those held by the financial subsidiary, to 
market value, while £300,000, no longer needed for these 
purposes, has been retransferred to general reserve. In- 
vestments now held by the Investment Trust stand at 
£3,350,994, of which the quoted securities, amounting to 
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£2,903,761, are below market value. General reserye at 
£1,200,000 against £700,000 has also received £200,000 fy 

dividend equalisation fund. There is a substantial rise jp 
total creditors from some £25,000 to £105,000, but bank 
overdraft is reduced from £335,973 to £50,412. Whether 
this is due to allocation of part of this liability to Ppjj 
Hill and Partners, to whom £96,681 has been lent, is - 
clear, and the position calls for the publication of a cop. 
solidated statement. As far as profits are concerned, th 
results appear to be as good as could be expected, and the 
directors state that some improvement in financial busi- 
ness is to be expected. The §s. ordinary shares, at 105. 9d 
ex dividend, yield £4 13s. per cent. P 


Industry and Trade 


Coal 

The Government’s plan for securing an expansion in 
the production of coal has been debated in the House of 
Commons; the Ministry of Fuel and Power has been 
set up and some of the leading officials appointed ; and the 
Greene Committee has been at work to consider the appli- 
cation for higher wages, as well as the kind of machinery 
that will be required by the proposed national wages board. 
The new Ministry has already issued its first Order placing 
the registers of premises subject to the control of coal sup- 
plies in the hands of the local fuel overseers on July Ist. 
But the Government’s actual production plans, as stated in 
the White Paper, in the debate in Parliament and in Minis- 
terial utterances, have only been made public in outline. If 
they are to bring results within the next few months, a 
number of important details must be filled in without delay. 
For example, there are the labour and financial problems in- 
volved in the concentration of output on the most produc- 
tive pits. What arrangements have been made to secure the 
transfer of workers from one pit to another and for the 
financial consequences to individual collieries whose output 
will be reduced? In the case of the latter, is the solution to 
be adopted an extension of the levy-compensation principle ? 
Again, the problem of securing an increase in output is 
intimately related to the problem of transport. An expan- 
sion in output in districts inconveniently situated from the 
point of view of disposal would add to the difficulties of 
transport. The transport situation is such that a determined 
effort must be made to secure economies next winter. Then 
there is the question of coal prices, which affects both pro- 
ducers and consumers. Has the Treasury decided to shoul- 
der the whole burden of any increase in wages that may be 
granted in response to the claim of the miners? And what is 
likely to be the effect on the industry’s price structure of 
the proposed measures to secure a redistribution of output 
and of delivetes? These and many other problems require 
an early answer. 

* * x 


Miners’ Welfare 

All efforts to increase the output of coal will fail unless 
the proposals of the White Paper on welfare result in a 
marked improvement in miners’ conditions. It is a common- 
place that coal-mining is arduous, dangerous and distasteful 
work. But it is too little realised that wartime has added 
special disadvantages of feeding, clothing and heating, dis- 
advantages which, in the peculiar conditions of coal-mining, 
are more obvious in this industry than in almost any other. 
Every effort should be made, when the drive for more out- 
put is set on foot, to provide for the miner, in the right 
quantities and qualities, the food, clothing and fuel he needs 
to do his work properly. At present, there are serious dis- 
parities between districts. Moreover, a new effort should be 
made to conquer older-established disabilities. It ‘is laid 
down in the White Paper that the proposed Coal Board 
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should consider such particular questions as occupational 
diseases 


with a view to providing all possible preventive measures, 
clinical treatment and rehabilitation. 


These matters have been trifled with for too long. A depart. 
mental committee dealt with the disease of nystagmy 
shortly before the war. Its recommendations remain a dead- 
letter. Now, at a time when every miner has an immens 
value in the war effort, it is a fact of vital importance that, 
when this Committee did its work, out of a sample of 
600,000 men employed in mines, 4,071 were partially in. 
capacitated by nystagmus—and, of them, 2,318, or 57 per 
cent, had no work at that time. Nystagmus is not a dan- 
gerous injury. It is an ocular disorder, and can perfectly 
well be handled, medically and occupationally, if the right 
means are adopted. The main obstacle to proper treatment 
and to the employment of miners afflicted with this disorder 
is the fear of employers that there may be difficulties about 
accident insurance, under workman’s compensation, if these 
men are further incapacitated. The Departmental Com- 
mittee recommended that 


unless the Mining Association can give an assurance on 
behalf of employers generally, we think that the Home Office 
should seek a definite undertaking from the employers in 
each district that they will do their utmost to re-employ men 
who have suffered from nystagmus when they are certified, 
or agreed, to be fit, either for their old work or for suitable 
work above or below ground. 


Actually, it is doubtful whether exhortation is sufficient. 
The new National Coal Board, with regional boards, com- 
posed of representatives of both owners and miners, may be 
the ideal instrument for seeing that no nystagmic miner 
who could be employed or rehabilitated should remain idle, 
simply because of fears about insurance. This urgent neces- 
sity does not only apply to nystagmus. It applies to all the 
diseases which are the miners’ constant companions, 
diseases which, by proper methods of cure and rehabilite- 
tion and by a sensible selection of occupational oppor- 
tunities can be immensely restricted in their effects, The 
miner is worthy not only of his hire but also of his proper 
welfare. Mine owners should be under an obligation both 
to instal and maintain pithead baths ; 28 per cent of collier 
owners in fact do nothing about the maintenance of pithead 
baths, the cost of which has to be defrayed entirely b) 
weekly subscriptions paid by the miners themselves—some- 
times up to 6d. a week. Without all these measures 
further miners’ welfare, no amount of organisation and n¢ 
amount of appeals will solve the coal problem adequatel} 


* * ¥* 
Petrol Rations 


Last March, the Government decided to abolish the 
basic petrol ration for private cars at the end of this month. 
As in the case of commercial vehicles, petrol for privalt 
cars will continue to be available, but applicants must prov 
that they need it for essential purposes and that no alterné 
tive means of transport are available. It is to be hoped tha! 
the test will be strict and that, for example, no more petro 
will be issued for business journeys which can be made by 
bus, coach or train. There is a modicum of justification ” 
the agitation designed to secure permission for private @ 
owners to use up any savings they may have made out of the! 
basic ration after June 30th. But some fantastic argument 
have been adduced in support of the demand for an exte 
sion ; they even include appeals to the Treasury om the 
ground that it would benefit from the taxation of cars other 
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wise likely to be laid up on July rst. Subject to a few days’ 

the only answer to these demands is that the notice 
ven by the Government to the public has been long enough 
~too long in view of the urgent need to economise petrol. To 
allow a month’s grace, as the Government has decided to 
do, merely shows that it has once more yielded to a vocal 
minority. 


¥* * * 
AEU Production‘Inquiry 


The results of an inquiry into hold-ups in production 
in munition factories and shipyards carried out by the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union during February-March, 


CAUSES OF HOLD-UPS IN PRODUCTION 


Establishments Establishments 
| without | with 
Production Production 
Committees Committees 
| 





\Per cent. Per cent. 
| of No f No 
Number | covered | Number | covered * 
by by 

Inquiry Inquir\ 
Shortage of work } 101 | a7-2 | 23 | 14-4 
Idle machines... .. 88 15-2 30 18-8 
Shortage of materials | 87 15-0 36 22 5 
omponents 55 | 95 22 13 +S 

machine tools 153 | 96°5 40 5 f) 
suitable equipment cd 66 11-4 22 13-8 
Delay or discontinuity of orders 34 59 | 20 12 +5 
Shortage of labour 16 13°] 24 | 15-0 
Misuse of labour 71 12:2 | 20 12°5 
Attitude of management 158 27-2 | 32 240 
Faulty planning and organisatio | 78 13-5 ll | “9 
laeficient progressing and/or drawing office | 43 74 9 5 A 
Too fine limits ....... : 35 i 0) 4 5-6 
General welfare ....... | 28 4°8 7 4-4 
Canteen facilities... 19 3°3 5 p+] 

External transport facilities 15 26 10 6°25 

Rates (piecework and other questions | 

relating to earnings) 55 95 19 | 11°85 
Bad timekeeping or absenteeism 28 § 13 § +] 

Inefficiency of women and/or dilutees 26 45 | 2 1 +25 


this year, are discussed on page 852. They are based on a 
sample comprising 740 establishments, and 882,000 workers. 
The accompanying table shows the nature of the complaints 
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made, and the establishments from which they were re- 
ported, both in actual numbers and as a proportion of the 
total number covered by the inquiry. A distinction is made 
between establishments which had, and those which had 
not, set up production committees at the time of the in- 
vestigation. The analysis gives a broad picture not only of 
the nature, but also of the relative importance of the various 
defects as seen by the workers who made the returns to 
the AEU. 


* * * 


Piece-Rates in Building 


In view of the fact that Great Britain’s manpower is now 
almost fully mobilised, the need for increasing the yield per 
man-hour has become urgent. In the main the problem is 
one of securing a more efficient and intelligent utilisation 
of the factors of production. It is the principal remedy on 
which the Government relies for an expansion in the output 
of coal. The intensity of work is only one, though in many 
industries important, aspect of the problem. In the build- 
ing industry, for example, the introduction, in July last year, 
of a system of payment by results under the Essential Work 
(Builtling and Civil Engineering) Order, 1941, is understood 
to have led to an appreciable improvement in output. One 
of the conditions which have to be fulfilled before the Order 
can be applied to an undertaking is that, where practicable 
and desirable, arrangements must be made for remunera- 
tion to be calculated on a system of payment by results. In 
view of the success of the scheme, certain modifications 
have recently been introduced as a result of recommenda- 
tions made by a joint advisory panel composed of repre- 
sentatives of employers’ and workers’ organisations. Broadly, 
bonuses, calculated on an hourly’basis, are payable in addi- 
tion to time rates for work in excess of basic output in 
respect of some twenty operations. Bonusing is normally by 
gangs, a principle which is to be applied wherever possible. 
The scheme applies only to sites scheduled under the 
Essential Work Order. So far as non-scheduled sites are 
concerned, builders and contracters are required, as a condi- 
tion of holding their certificate of registration, without 
which it is illegal to carry on work, to observe the hours 
and conditions of employment determined by joint agree- 
ment in the industry, or by arbitration. 


THE COMMUNITY FIRST 


The Free Trade Legion stands for more freedom of trade 
within our own borders as well as Free Trade in relation 
It has for long been evident that an 
unwillingness to accept adjustments when required in our 
internal economy was one of the prime causes of difficulty 
in providing goods for export at prices which overseas 
buyers could afford to pay. 


to other countries. 


A principal cause of that increased rigidity in the Nation's 
economy was the constant demand by organised sections of 
manufacturers and workpeople for bigger rewards for their 
services. They persisted in those demands regardless of the 
value of the services they rendered with the result that 
the unorganised sections often received less than they were 
entitled to and the Nation's competitive power suffered in 
consequence. 

Under pressure of this kind the system of Free Trade 
which had contributed enormously to the well-being of our 
people and to the welfare of all mankind, was abandoned. 
Rather than permit natural internal adjustments stability of 
the currency was also sacrificed. 


Some believed that currency depreciation in itself would 
bring correction, but it failed. Instead of doing so, 
instability plus tariffs lost for the Nation large and valuable 


, Sources of income. Our earnings from shipping, insurance, 


banking, investment and from our great free commodity 
markets declined. 
of our people and confidence in our money benefited all our 
people either directly or through social services. 
only be 
Free Trade. 


Those earnings based on the character 


They can 
recovered by a return to proved principles and 


send for and 
Get also “ The 


sign the Manifesto of the Free Trade Legion, 
Moral Case for Free Trade” and “The Price We Pay”, both sevenpence each Post Free. 


The events of recent years have shewn that the attempts 
to correct unsound tendencies in our economy by unnatural 

involving huge national expenditure have not 
failed but have prolonged the period of great 
unemployment and undermined our basic industries. The 
proper remedy was to secure by agreement the elimination 
of uncommercial international debts and to allow Natural 
forces to operate. If, after the elimination of uncommercial 
debts we had returned to the methods adopted before 1914, 
a depression in business would have resulted in healthy 
bankruptcies providing opportunities for new growth. There 
would be periods of unemployment and of wage reductions, 
but because of the willingness to accept adjustments those 
phases would quickly pass and prosperity would revive. 


By looking into the past we can see our way for the 
future. The time is coming when it will be essential to 
permit the revival of internal competition and to allow all 
men to secure the rewards of merit. Organised sectional 
interests must give way to the interests of the multitude of 
individuals who form the whole community. 


The selfish 


labourers as represented by 


methods 
merely 


sections of manufacturers or 
trade associations or trade 
unions must give way to the right of all men to offer their 
services in the market place and the right of all children 
to learn a trade or profession regardless of the interests of 
those already employed. Only in this way can the Nation’s 
earning The alternative will be one 
causing great hardship to the mass of the people. 


interests of 


power be revived. 
The Free Trade Legion urges all clear thinking men to 
support its “Community rirst Campaign.” 


38. Bedford Street, Strand, W.C.2. 


Protection is the root cause of unessential bureaucracy. 
Free Trade is the policy under which a vast bureaucracy cannot exist. 


THE FREE TRADE LEGION WORKS FOR 





ALL THE WORKERS. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


FORESTAL LAND, TIMBER AND 
RAILWAYS COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The meeting of the Forestal Land, Timber and Railways Com- 
pany, Limited, is to be held on the 9th proximo. 

The following is an extract from the statement of the vice- 
chairman of the company, Mr Louis H. Kiek, which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts :— 

If, amid the stress and turmoil of the ever-extending conflagra- 
tion, we have again been fortunate enough to present to you a 
satisfactory record of the year’s operations, we may, without dis- 
paragement of the excellent work done by all at home and overseas, 
ascribe the result primarily to Mr Sullivan’s own unremitting 
efforts in the well considered interest of the industry, of our 
customers, and of the Governments concerned, to solve problems 
of extreme difficulty and delicacy arising from the war. 


INNUMERABLE DIFFICULTIES - 


The conditions under which our widespread business is now 
being conducted preclude my broadcasting statistical or other 
items of information which would normally be of interest to you. 
Suffice it to say that, in the face of innumerable difficulties, not 
the least of which were the periods of scarcity of cargo space, the 
total volume of sales has been maintained on as satisfactory a 
level as we could have reasonably expected. This applies to 
quebracho extract from Argentina, as well as to wattle extract 
from South Africa, both tanning materials of acknowledged 
importance and value to the Allies’ war effort. 

The accounts provide an instructive illustration of the successful 
completion of a stage in the financial programme envisaged at the 
time of the formation in 1931 of La Forestal Argentina, when all 
our Argentine assets were, for reasons fully explained at the time, 
transferred to that company. 

The London profit and loss account has further benefited from 
a reduction, partly due to inter-office readjustments, of about 
£6,000 in London administration charges, and of £5,000 in 
expenses on our Harpenden laboratories. The repayment in 
December, 1940, of the balance then outstanding of this company’s 
44 per Cent. Notes has produced a further saving of close upon 
£40,000 compared with the year 1940. We show a net profit 
for the year, subject to taxation and other appropriations, of 
£593,683, against a corresponding figure of £512,880 for the 
preceding year. 

The utilisation of the Argentine Company’s divisible profits for 
the purpose of Debenture redemption and the corresponding book 
‘transfers in London from depreciation reserves to profit and loss 
account having now ceased, your company becomes liable in 
comsequence to an increased charge for income-tax. We compute 
our total tax liability on all profits earned for the year to Decem- 
ber 31st last at about £250,000, for which provision has been 
made. We have also placed a further £50,000 to the general 
reserve. After these allocations there is a balance of £293,683, 
at the disposal of this meeting, increased to a total of £428,158 
by the sum of £134,475 brought in from last year. 

A year’s dividend on our 6 per Cent. Preference stock, already 
paid, requiring £112,000, and a final dividend of 3 per cent. as 
well as a cash bonus of 3 per cent. which we recommend for your 
approval, making, with the 3 per cent. interim distribution, a total 
of 9 per cent., less tax, on our Ordinary stock, will leave £149,309 
to be carried forward to the current year’s account, an increase 
of £14,834 on the sum brought in. 


INCREASED LIQUID RESOURCES 


It has always been an object of our special concern to maintain 
and, whenever possible, increase the financial strength of this 
company and of the Forestal group of companies. A glance at 
our own and at the consolidated balance-sheet will satisfy you that 
we have entered the current year with a further marked increase 
in our liquid resources, a situation which will enable us to face 
the post-war developments with added confidence. I may add 
that since the date of this balance-sheet, our already substantial 
subscriptions to war loans have been further increased, and that, 
in anticipation of our tax payments, we have invested important 
sums in tax reserve certificates. 
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FORSTER’S GLASS COMPANY, LIMITED} gaGLE 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


; 

The twenty-third annual general meeting of Forster’s Glay 
Company, Limited will be held at the May Fair Hotel, Berkeley 
Square, London, W., on the 23rd instant. 7 

The following is an extract from a review by the chairman, 
Colonel Charles E. Ponsonby, T.D., M.P., c.rculated with the 
report and accounts: The net profit for the year is not very 
different from that of last year. This is very satisfactory, especigi 
in view of the fact that during the past twelve months there hay 
been many difficulties to contend with. Fortunately, owing to ty 
fact that our plant has been employed to full capacity and goog 
manufactured have been delivered immediately to customers with. 
out the necessity for storage or additional handling, we have bee 
able to carry the increased costs without increasing the sale Price 
except in a few exceptional cases. If, however, it is found necessary 
to reduce the volume of production, this will certainly have a 
immediate effect on the profits we are earning, and may possibly 
necessitate an increase in sale price. 

The amount available for distribution is £46,668, and out ¢ 
this sum £5,000 (the same as last year) has, been transferred tp 
reserve account, bringing this account up to £120,000, and out d 
the remainder of £41,668 the directors recommend a distribution 
of a dividend of 10 per cent. and a cash bonus of § per cent, on 
the ordinary shares, both less income-tax, making a total distriby. 
tion of 15 per cent., also the same as last year, leaving a balane 
of £16,996 to be carried forward to next year. 

You will notice that of the § per Cent. Mortgage Debenture stock 
there is now only £7,000 outstanding, and that the 6 per Cent 
Second Mortgage Debentures have disappeared from the balance. 
sheet. These Debentures were held by our friends, Messrs, 
Watney, Combe, Reid and Company, Limited, and as a result of 
the agreement to redeem them and issue the ordinary shares, the 
trading agreement which has been in existence between the two 
firms for some years has been extended for a further period of years, 

As far as the present year is concerned, I can only say that 9 
far production and sales are keeping up to the peak achieved during 
last year. 


KONONGO GOLD MINES, LIMITED 
PROFITS CUT BY TAXATION 


The eighth ordinary general meeting of Konongo Gold Mines, 
Limited, was held, on the 16th instant, at the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants, Moorgate Place, London. 

Mr Robert Annan, M.Inst.M.M., chairman of 
presided. 

The following is an extract from the statement by the chairmat 
which was issued with the report and accounts for the year ended 
September 30, 1941:— 

After providing for taxation and depreciation, the net profi, 
at £44,170, is less than half of that shown in the previous yeal. 
This position 1s due to the increase in taxation, particularly in 
excess profits tax, amounting to 100 per cent. on the accounts now 
presented as compared with 80 per cent. in the previous year. 

The chairman then stated: Since the report was issued th 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has announced his decision not 
give any substantial relief to the mining industry from the burden 
of excess profits tax. 

In our particular case the price of gold has risen since 1939 
by 18s. per ounce, of which the Colony takes half in additional 
export tax. Our output was therefore worth about £23,000 more 
than at pre-war prices, but our production costs, owing entirely 
to war conditions, have risen by almost £40,000, 

Our true excess profit is therefore a minus quantity, but becaust 
we have doubled the rate of output since the standard year, which 
was our first year of production, we must pay over £58,000 ‘0 
the Revenue. No one can protest against heavy taxation in support 
of the war effort—it is the inequality of incidence to which ¥ 
object. 

On the other hand, development of the mine continues t0 give 
good results. In the first six months of the current financial yeat 
1,294 ft. of driving on the main Odumase Vein averaged 20.4 dwt. 
over a width of 48 in., with additional payable stretches on branch 
veins. 

The Odumase Shaft had reached a depth of 1,450 ft. at the 
end of March, and sinking will be continued if the Government 
will permit us to import the necessary material 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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LIMITED 
PREMIUM INCOME EXCEEDS £5,000,000 

The annual general meeting of the Eagle Star Insurance Com- 

ys Limited, will be held in London on the 25th instant. 

The following are extracts from the statement by the chairman, 
sir Edward M. Mountain, Bart., circulated with the report and 
gocounts : — 

Life Department: New life assurances were completed during 
jot for a met amount of £12,317,711—a substantial increase over 
the preceding year. The already moderate expenses show a further 
decrease. 

Fire Department: The net premiums increased to £896,108, 
showing a profit of £72,000. 

Accident and General Insurance Accounts: The premium in- 
ome increased to £886,498 (including employers’ liability) and 
te account yielded a profit of £117,000. 

Employers’ Liability Account: There has been an increase ia 
the premium income of this department, largely contributed to by 
xjustments of premiums in connection with risks already expired, 
Chims paid amounted to £133,597, reserve for unexpired risks is 
povided on the usual basis of 40 per cent. of the premium income 
for the year. A small profit amounting to £3,000 is carried to the 
profit and loss account. 

Motor Department: The premiums for the year amounted to 
{1,185,225, an increase of £109,468, and £35,000 was transferred 
0 profit and loss account. 

Marine Department: With £638,779 brought forward, and net 
premiums of £545,374, an amount of {50,000 was transferred to 
profit and loss account. The marine fund now stands at £711,512, 
representing 130.46 per cent. of the premium income. 

Profit and Loss Account: Once again interest earnings plus 
trustee and other fees more than cover the total dividend payments. 
The balance brought forward from last year was £523,273, while 
imerest earnings, Trustee and other fees and departmental profits 
amounted to {£525,537, giving a total on the credit side of 
{1,048,810. The balance carried forward is increased to £554,254. 

The total premium income now exceeds £5,000,000 per annum. 





























At the Annual 


General Meeting 
of the 


LONDON & MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE COMPANY EF? 
The Chairman M‘A H Dawes, made 


these striking statements : 


* = Since the outbreak of war to the 24th March 
last the total amount subscribed to the new War 
Loans was over £2,750,000. 

* Our total holding of British Government 
Securities amounted to £8,396,536 and repre- 
sented 42% of our Stock Exchange investments. 

* As compared with the previous year the total 
premium income, £3,674,370, shows the substan- 
tial increase of £164,534 while the funds increased 
by the record sum of £1,361,378 to £23,722,206. 

* In the Ordinary Branch the premium income 
reached the record figure of £1,500,272. Matured 
endowments totalled £619,606. 

* In the Industrial Branch a noteworthy feature 
is that for the first time the premium income 
exceeded Two Million Pounds. 

* In the Ordinary Branch it has been decided 
to pay on participating policies which become 
claims interim bonus at the rate of £1% per 
annum on the sum assured. 


LONDON £ MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


CHIEF OFFICE 
50. FINSBURY SQUARE. LONDON, E.C.2 © 
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RIO DE JANEIRO CITY 


IMPROVEMENTS COMPANY, LIMITED 


The eighth ordinary general meeting of the Rio de Janeiro City 
Improvements Company, Limited, was held on 18th instant in 


London. 


Colonel C. E. Ponsonby, who presided, said that under the agree- 
ment with the Government signed on March 2nd, 1937, the 
drainage rent was subject to revision after the end of 1939. He 
had no further information to give them, and, as the matter was 
still sub judice, it was not expedient to discuss the provisions of 


the proposed new agreement. 


Last year he had called attention to the immense sum they had 
They had now been able to remit 
all their available currency. The heavy tax payable in Brazil on 
remittances and the increasing costs of materials and wages were 


in Rio awaiting remittance. 


responsible for the fall in their balance of revenue. 


Although their net profits for the year were some £5,600 less 
than last year, the board had resolved to recommend the same 


dividend of 3} per cent. free of tax. 
The report was adopted. 


LEGAL & 
GENERAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD 


ESTABLISHED 1836 


EXTRACTS FROM 
REPORT AND ACCOUNTS FOR THE YEAR 1941 
& 
21st QUINQUENNIAL VALUATION REPORT 1936-41 
LIFE DEPARTMENT 


1944 
12,097 


1936-41 


No. of Life Policies Issued - - 83,653 


Net New Life Sums Assured - £10,133,159 £68,547,475 


£15758,565 £9,3825777 


Net Life Claims amounted to - 


Amount received by way of Con- 
siderations for Immediate Annuities 


£401,519 £4,621,000 


New Deferred Annuities effected - 


£694,873 £6,255,000 


(per annum) (per annum) 


Net Life Premium Income - - 


£5,487,374 £24,889,000 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT DEPARTMENTS 
1944 
£601,639 


Net Premiums - - - - - 


Transferred to Profit and Loss 
Account from Fire and Accident 
Accounts . - - - - - 


- £81,912 


With-Profit Policy Holders in the Life Department 


are to receive a 


COMPOUND REVERSIONARY BONUS OF 
38/-°/, PER ANNUM 


ASSETS EXCEED £57,000,000 


A copy of the Annual Report and Accounts for the "se ended 31st 


December, 1941, and/or the Quinquennial Report will be sent on request. 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION: ALDWYCH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 


General Manager: VERNON E. BOYS 
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BRITISH TIMKEN LIMITED 


EXPANDED SCOPE OF OPERATIONS 
MR JOHN PASCOE ON RECONSTRUCTION 


The twenty-second annual general meeting of British Timken, 
Limited, was held, on the 17th instant, at the registered office 
of the company in Birmingham. 

Mr John Pascoe, deputy chairman, said: Our chairman, Mr 
Michael Dewar, is still in the United States on behalf of the 
Ministry of Supply. I am sure you will wish me to convey to 
him our continued good wishes for the success of his work. 

The profit for 1941, at £108,924 before taxation, was some 


£5,400 lower than for 1940 and is below our E.P.T. 
standard. 


well 


Your directors propose to transfer to contingency reserve the 
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June 20, 1942 | June 2 
LOYAL STAFF AND WORKERS 
Nigel. Cont 
The staff and workpeople of the company have continued, wit he decisior 
the corresponding personnel of Fischer Bearings Company} uration of 


Limited, to work long hours under trying conditions. Their out the rubber 
and spirits are high and are going higher, and they can be relig ioe Io 
upon to continue to play their part in full measure. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, the retiring were marke: 


director, Mr A. J. M. Duncan, was re-elected, and votes of thanhf a fll of 4 


to the directors, staff and workers were passed. . mid ar 
; week the < 

qmer tone 

ARGENTINE ESTATES OF BOVRIL | 4, 
LIMITED — 

LORD LUKE ON IMPROVED ESTANCIA RESULTS 1942 | 


Presiding at the thirty-fourth annual general meeting of Argen. 
tine Estates of Bovril, Limited, held in London on the 16th instan§ jell. | 
the Lord Luke, K.B.E. (chairman), after dealing with the finangdl » oo | 
statement, said that owing to the improvement in cattle valys§ . 1----: 





same amount as last year, namely £20,000, and to pay the same their estancias had done well. Higher prices had not only bee + July 1 
dividend, namely 15 per cent., less tax, on the 400,000 ordinary Paid for beef for export but also by the local butchers’ marke, ae 
: ’ 2 ’ - ° ar. ° 
shares, leaving to be carried forward the sum of £24,634. Before the war, the Argentine used to consume well over 70 pe or. 29); 
The bal h lear! A h ‘ 4 cent. of its beef at home and export the rest—those proportion 
ad _— — — - — ae eae —— ed = might have shifted a bit owing to the demand for export, whic 
of your company’s operations, which has necessitated considerable keen demand had raised cattle values even beyond ‘those of th 
assistance from the company’s bankers, but the balance of current — Jast war. ae si 
assets Over current liabilities indicates that the essential strength The export of South American beef was, of course, very largely 
of the company’s financial position has been more than preserved. to this country, and when one considered that those in th 
The contingency reserve now stands at £40,000. Services were getting on an average two to three times the bed 
they used to eat at home, and that owing to good wages a larg é 
NEED FOR RESERVES section of the population must be eating more beef than they ever a 
did before, it was, he considered, a great achievement by thf py and | 
Your board fear that at the end of the war the task of adapting Ministry of Food to keep up these full supplies throughout theif bution Or 
ourselves to peacetime conditions and fitting ourselves for the country. — 
struggle which must then lie before us may be heavy. and. The fact was that reasonably priced beef could only be produced = I 
although the Government should be thoroughly alive to the in the huge pasture lands of the Southern Hemisphere, but cath ig non-r 
essential needs of the manufacturing units on which the standard could not be grown in a hurry like an annual crop “7 > sal incka 
-) oho . = l vears’ ; > t 
of living in the country has depended and will always depend mong theme Commas 25 rere ee eee ee we and electr: 
the board regard the buildi f th ; : > his reserve of older stock and left him unfilled pasturage, a cond District. r 
"a . : ms Up & ihe comtingency reserves as of tion in which he could say that he would have a good price or Itt § yers will 
ey Smee his stock put on, say, another six months’ or even a year’s growth kept by m 
I should like to commend to shareholders the Federation of When it ‘vas realised that they were farming well over a million oy 
British Industries’ report on “ Reconstruction.” in which are set acres carrying a quarter-million head of cattle, it was obvious tha fem whe 
out the considered views of industry as to the main problems they were not over-remunerated for the large.capital they ha arly on t 
which will need solution in the post-war period expended on their estates and factories. They also still have some § myment 
Your subsidiary company, Fischer Beari 4 50,000 acres under cultivation, worked mostly by colonists om = 
hae Bad ‘sfac pany, Sischer Bearings Company, Limited, shares with them, but owing to a somewhat poor harvest and i od 
nas , : : " . : 2 >. . 
oe ay first — under our ownership and is con- the low prices, particularly of maize, at about £3 a ton, their shaft ff Higher , 
tinuing to increase its cuntribution to the needs of industry. of the crops did not cover the land taxes, etc., they had to pay. | pad, as 
farmers 
g who gro\ 
per acre | 
RECORDS an z: 
a a0p, an 
over the 
STOCK EXCHANGES preference and the debenture rising a of a generally quiet but irregular heavy it o 
” point. The home rail market suffered dustrial section was the demand for Richard ] per quar 
| | from lack of interest, and both junior and Thomas issues, the ordinary and preference ] quarter « 
~OnGon senior stocks were marked down from } to both advancing, although the latter reacted | decided | 
—- } point at the reopening. The following slightly on Tuesday. The shipping market ] tween 1] 
ne = ealings are for cash day further small declines, among them a was dull, and among generally small losses ey. 
THE uncertain position in Libya and in loss of } for GW ordinary, were registered. Union Castle fell 1s. 14d. on Tuesday, but f barley o 
Russia has brought to an abrupt close the Prices in the foreign rail market were Court Line remained unchanged on tht } 110s, pe 
recent optimistic upward movement, and generally steady. After further declines annual report. Widespread but small Pet E Rertili 
throughout the markets a slight recession markets strengthened a trifle, although sistent losses were suffered by textile issuts } for the ¢ 
in prices has been registered. Turnover, there was no improvement in the news. in the absence of buyers but in no ca J ing Wa) 
however, has been slightly lower and the British and Foreign bonds were scarcely were the total declines large. In the stot } vide gp. 
actual volume of stock coming on to the affected but the home rail market was firm. section Woolworth and Marks and Spenctt obtain p 
market is insufficient markedly to affect e among other issues both eased to lowe a permi 
prices. Turnover in the gilt-edged market levels, The miscellaneous group reflect? } ajiea 
was rather low and with most buyers The tone in the industrial market has the general trend to lower levels, county 
holding off, small declines reflected some been slightly easier, and in the absence of among leading issues Boots, Turner dotted 
ught selling. Thus, old Consols fell 7% on support prices in most sections have tended Newall, Spillers and Wall Paper deferred these fe 
Tuesday, when both Local Loans and to weaken. Among brewery shares both all weakened, Boots losing 1s. before the gtamme 
33 per cent War Loan eased 3, but in losses and gains were slight at_ the re- week-end and a further 6d. on Tuesday. mittees 
contrast, short-dated issues were steady opening, although on Tuesday Distillers, In midweek conditions became steady WE Js) - 
throughout. Quiet conditions prevailed Guinness and Bass all weakened slightly, a 6s. rise in Allied Iron on the higher vidual g 
in the foreign bond market, where among among others. In the tobacco group BAT dividend. is now 
South American stocks Brazilian and was persistently weak, losing 4 on Monday An a return 
Chilean issues weakened slightly on lack when Imps repeated an earlier loss of 3';, ae sia fore tht To give 
of support. Events in Libya occasioned while the following day BAT lost another Activity in the Kaffir market re the Mi 
some weakness in Egyptian bonds, the 4 ‘s and Godfrey Phillips 7. Among motor week-end was restricted to light ae of A Control 
per cent Unified issue falling 2 points on and aircraft shares, losses of ;¢ for Rolls- ment demand, but while the pune Which 
Tuesday. Peruvian Corporation stocks Royce and Leyland on Tuesday reflected the reduced half-yearly dividends = phosph: 
were outstandingly firm at the weekend the general trend, although De Havilland a depressing influence at the oes livery i 
The feature the largest decline was a fall of & for 


on some light demand, the § per cent 


gained Is, at the reopening. 
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June 20, 1942 


Nigel. Conditions on Tuesday were quiet, 
escept for a fall of 2s. 3d. for Libanon on 
the decision to dlose the mine for the 
duration of the war. Lack of support in 

rubber market led to some marking 
jown, In the current week, the oil market 
fected the course of events in Libya. 
With buyers holding off, leading issues 

marked down, Anglo-Iranian showing 
sfall of 4, and Shell ;' on Tuesday, after 
the previous day’s losses of 3';. Ultramar 
as sold and lost 2s. on Tuesday. In mid- 
week the only appreciable change was a 
mer tone in the oil market. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS”’ INDICES 








Approx. ; 
1942 Bargains | Day oe 

in S.E. 1941 | 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 

| List | shares* Int.t 
mil...) S291 , 2080 | 80-8  » 134-2 
SSR 2,495 | 80 4 134-29 
om... 3,243 2,601 80-3 134-1 

6... | 2,723 3,449 | 80-0 134-0 

2,781 | 2624 | 79-9 | 134-1 
“¢ July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
dares, 1942 highest, 81°4 (Jan. 12); lowest, 74-8 
Yar, 23). 20 Fixed Int., 1942 highest, 135-6 


spr, 29); lowest, 132-2 (Jan. 5). 


New York 


lv view of the rather mixed reports about 
the war situation there was little incentive 


COMMODITY AND 


Registration for Coal.—The Minister of 
Fuel and Power has issued an Order, the 
Fuel and Lighting Registration and Distri- 
bution Order, which places the registers 
¢ premises subject to the control of coal 
supplies in the hands of the local fuel over- 
vers on July rst. It applies to all residential 
ad non-residential premises and to all in- 
dustrial pnaie where the consumption of 
wal, inclusive of the coal equivalent of gas 
and electricity, is less than 100 tons a year. 
District registers kept by the fuel over- 
vers will thus supersede registers hitherto 
wept by merchants. The Order is designed 
w improve the distribution of coal. 

Wheat and Barley Prices.—The return 
tom wheat growing will be raised, particu- 
atly on the less prolific land. An acreage 
myment of £3 per acre will be made on 
il and cropped with wheat and the basic 
price for the 1943 crop has been fixed at 
$8, 3d. per quarter (14s. 6d. per cwt.). 
Higher prices on a seasonal scale will be 
pad, as in the past season, to recoup 
t’amers who hold wheat in stack. Farmers 
who grow an average crop of 4 quarters 
per acre will, therefore, receive a total basic 
turn of 80s. 3d. per quarter for the 1943 
op, an increase of fully -8s. per quarter 
wer the price of 72s. per quarter for the 
1942 crop. For a crop of 3 quarters per 
«te the total basic return will be 85s. 3d. 
Mt quarter, an increase of 13s. 3d, per 
quarter over the 1942 price. It has been 
decided to reduce the present disparity be- 
tween the prices of wheat and malting 

ty. The maximum price of malting 
tatley of the 1943 crop will be fixed at 
0s, per quarter. 

Fertiliser Distribution. — Arrangements 
or the distribution of fertilisers in England 
ad Wales during the coming season pro- 
Vide that farmers wfll only be able to 
obtain Phosphates and potash by means of 
4 permit issued by a County War Agri- 

tural Executive Committee. Every 
county in England and Wales has been 

ted a share in the expected supply of 
fertilisers based on cropping pro- 
fammes, and, to enable County Com-+ 
attees to decide how much fertiliser each 
‘am or holding can be allowed, each indi- 
grower occupying more than I acre 
‘ now being asked by his Committee for 
‘return of his proposed cropping for 1943. 
= 8ive statutory effect to these proposals, 
Oe Minister of Supply has made the 

ttrol of Fertilisers (No. 22) Order, 1942, 
¥ Prohibits farmers from acquiring 
phosphatic or potassic fertilisers for de- 
very in England and Wales, except 
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on Wall Street. The small but general 
decline last Friday was partially recovered 
the next day, while in the early part of the 
current week selective buying occasioned 
some scattered gains, Later price rises up 
to a point occurred, with some increase 
in activity. 


New York Prices 


June 11, 282,000 ; 
June 13*, 109,000; 
June 16, 279,000; 


Total share dealings : 
June 12, 220,000 ; 
June 15, 262,000; 
June 17, 388,000. 


* Two-hour session. 
STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 


(1935-36 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 
































1942 | 
——————| May | June | June 
| Low | High | 27, |” 3, 10, 
April | Jan. | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
| 29 | 14 | | 
ania a : 3 ' Ey 
$47 Industrials ....| 62-4 | 75-0 | 66-4 | 67-2 | 68-4 
32 Rails | 59-1c| 71-06) 60-6 | 59-6 | 59-1 
40 Utilities 53:1 | 67-4a} 58-5 | 58-4 | 59-9 
419 Stocks 60-8 | 73-3 | 64-8 | 65-3 | 66-5 
Av. yield* 8 -40°%|7 -22(d)|7 -47%4 17 -30°%|7 -22% 
% | 
= ~ 50 Common Stocks. 
a) J b) Feb. 4. (c) June 10. (d) June 10. 


(a) for delivery before September 1, 
1942, for application either to growing crops 
or to crops sown or planted before Septem- 
ber I, 1942, or—in the case of basic slag— 
to crops sown or planted before January 1, 
1943, 

(b) under the authority of a permit issued 
by a County War Agricultural Executive 
Committee, ; 

(c) under the authority of a licence issued 
by the Minister of Supply. 

Oils and Oilseeds.—Indian shippers con- 
tinue to offer linseed and ground nuts for 
West Coast shipment, but Calcutta is still 
out of the market. Supplies of Indian lin- 
seed are likely to be smaller since the out- 
turn of the new crop has not come up to 
expectations. With a reduction of 8 per 
cent in the acreage sown, the estimated 
yield is 17 per cent smaller, at 361,000, 
compared with 434,000 tons last season. 
The Argentine Grain Board is making 
strenuous efforts to dispose of the huge 
exportable surplus of linseed and has re- 
duced the price to exporters from $20.40 
to $19 per 100 kilos, ex dock. Exports 
from the River Plate since January Ist 
have been only 215,000 tons, against 
240,000 tons in the January-May period, 
and the proportion for Europe 23,000 tons, 
against 53,000 tons. The outlook for 
next season’s crop is unsatisfactory. Exces- 
sive dryness is reported to have hampered 
ploughing of the soil in many linseed- 
growing districts. 

Flints Maximum Prices.—The Board of 
Trade has made the Flints for Lighters 
(Maximum Price) Order (S.R. and O. No. 
1065) after consultation with the Central 
Price Regulation Committee. The Order 
divides flints into three classes: pocket 





**THE ECONOMIST” SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 


1935 = 100) 


June 
| 2. 
1942 


| 


| 118 
7 
4 


| 
June | June | June | June 
12, | 15 16, 17, 
1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 


— 
115.9 | 115.9 | 115.9 | 115.9 
172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 
| 141.5 | 141.5 | 141.5 | 141.5 


Crops 


I 1 
Raw materials }1 
Complete Index 1 


=n 
ano 


June | May | June 
17, 8, | 10, 


Mar. | Aug. 
| 1 "y 
1941 1942 1942 


31, | 31, 
1937*| 1939 





s 147.9| 92.2 | 
207.3 | 122.9 
| 175.1 | 106.4 


Cre 


% 
Raw materials 


Complete index.. 


170.9 | 172.7 | 172.7 


108.5 | 115.7 | 115.9 
136.1 | 141.3 | 141.5 











° “Highest level reac hed during 1932-37 recovery. 
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DaiLy AVERAGE OF 50 COMMON STOCKS 
June June June June | June es 
; 5 . 5 9 | “10 
m6 | 84-6 | 4-9 | 85°5 | 84-8 | 84-3 
1942 High : 91-2, Jan. 5. Low: "75-2, April 28. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
June 20, 1942 Capital versions Money 
/ ‘ £ 
By Permission to Deal 141,489 148,563 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 878. 
Including Excluding 


Yeart Conversions Conversions 
1... sicnaeesnlenninnel 779,439,158 775,437,099 
1941.. 758,096,882 708,562,300 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries 
f 4 f 
Co eee 775,200,303 199,308 37,488 
1941. 706,939,961 2,622,339 Nil 
Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Exclid.) 
Yeart Deb. Pref Ord. 
£ £ £ 
1942.. 769,093,070 680,476 5,663,553 
1941... 706,591,755 166,960 2,803,115 
+ Includes Government issues to June 9, 1942, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which 
permission to deal has been granted. 


INDUSTRY NEWS 


lighter flints measuring not less than 2.4 
millimetres in diameter and 4 millimetres in 
length, the maximum retail price of which 
is fixed at Id. each; gas lighter flints, 
measuring not less than 2.8 millimetres in 
diameter and 10 millimetres in length, 24d. 
each; and flints of unusual shape, the price 
of which will be regulated by weight. The 
Order will not apply to flints used for in- 
dustrial purposes. It will come into opera- 
tion on June 29th. 


“THE ECONOMIST" INDEX OF 
WHOLESALE PRICES 





siaagp ‘ 

Mar. | Aug. | June | May | June 

| 3h |} &, 10, 26, 9 

1937*| 1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 

Cereals and Meat 93.0] 66.9) 97.9] 111.8/ 1118 
Other food ) 70.4] 61.1} 94.1} 99.1] 99.1 
Textiles .... 74.2| 54.3) 92.8] 91.5| 91.5 
Minerals ~ | 113.2 95.4 | 129.7 | 130.7 | 130.7 
Miscellaneous......} 87.0 | 177.6 | 113.2 | 119.0 | 119.0 
Complete Index....| 87.2| 70.3 105.3 110.9 110.9 
1913=100 ........ 119.9 | 96.8 | 144.8 | 152.6 | 152.6 





* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


RETAIL FOOD PRICES. 


Per 





Average price per Ib. at ool 
2 in 
rease 
Sept. 1,} Apr. 1, | May 1, | {"%¢ 
1939 | 1942'| 1942" | °P* 
1939 
Beef, British s. d. | s. d. | s. d. 
Ribs 1 23 1 & id ll 
Thin flank 0 74 0 93 0 9 27 
Beef, chil’d or frozen| 
Ribs 0 9 1 1 1 l ) 
Thin flank . 0 4} 0 6 0 6 22 
Mutton, British 
Legs... 7 1 3] 53 5} ] 
Breast ‘ 0 7h 0 8 6..¢ 8 
Mutte n, frozen 
Legs 0 10} > ea 1 O 16 
Breast 0 4 0 4 0 4 
I i 3 1 84 1 & 37 
Fish ond oat _ 42 
Fleur (per 7 Ib.) 2 wit =& 1 3 15 
Bread (per 4 Ib.) 0 8 | 0 8 0 8 3 
Ben <. 2 4 | 2 Sa 2.9 i 
Sugar (gran.) e682 ©gdi 8 3 1 
Milk (per qt 0 6%) O 8 0 8} 29 
, f fresh l 4} | oo 15 
Butters salt 1 3s) 7 1 7 {3 
Cheese 0 10 1 1 a 30 
Margarine, special 09 0 9 \ 
Standard bo 64 0 5 0 5 { 2 
a eek aed Te 0 2b] 0 2 
Eggs, fresh (eact 0 2 0 25 oui 1 
Potatoes (per 7 Ib 0 64 0 8} 0 8 28 
Index all foods, } 
weighted (July, | 
1914=100)...... 138 160 160 7 
Source: Ministry of Labour Gazette. - 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended June 13, 1942, total 
ordinary revenue was £43,021,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £97,654,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £150,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£1,433,155, the deficit accrued since April 
ist is {607,574,000 against £633,553,000 for 
the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
7 Receipts into the 


Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 





is April 1 | Aprill} Week Week 
i | to to ended ended 
June _ June | June June 
14, a 4. i, 13 
1941 1942 1941 1942 
ORDINARY | 
REVENUE | | 
Income Tax . 63,284) 101,194; 2,206, 6,491 
Sur-tax . ies 6,825, 7,052 260 450 
Estate, etc., Duties...! 19,835) 20,736; 1,260! 2,100 
asesesvenncd 1,740, 1,850)... i 
N.D.C...... ..| 3,269 4,748 345) 450 
ths sees .| 32,352) 47,446) 2,656 11,900 
Other Inland Rev | 115) 200 20 10 


Total Inland Rev. .. .| 127,420] 183,226, 6,747| 21,401 


Customs | 66,799) 92,457; 5,999) 10,800 
Excise | 40,100] 72,000} 1,600) 2,700 
Total Customs and 

Excise | 106,899) 164,457; 7,599 13,500 
Motor Duties . | 4,898) 3,145 102 105 
Canadian Govt. Con | 

tribution . . oe a 80,096 4,494 
P.O. (Net Receipts).. 4,150) 8,050 350, 1,400 
Wireless Licences oa 510 eee 
Crown Lands .. 230 200 
Receipts from Sundry 

I ccck a 807 586 96 98 
Miscel. Receipts 10,708) 13,748 4,451! 773 


Total Ordinary Rev. .| 255,112 454,018, 19,345! 41,771 
SELF-BALANCING ae |S 
P.O. and Broadcasting 


Total 


16,950) 17,600, 1,200 1,250 


272,062 471,618 20,545 43,021 


Issues out of the 


Exchequer to meet 
payments 
(g thousands) 


April 1| April 1; Week | Week 





Expenditure 


to to | ended | ended 
June | June | June | June 
14, 13, 14, | 13 
1941 1942 1941 | 1942 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of Nat 
Debt . 82,740 90,365 3,446 3,154 
Payments to N. Ire 
RR ca 1,228 1,306 
Other Cons Fund 
Services 360 358 
Total . 84,328, 92,029 3,446 3,154 
Supply Services 803,091 973,380! 80,500) 94,500 
Total Ordinary Ex- ; | . 
penditure 887,419 1065409 83,946 97,654 
SELF-BALANCING a ; 
P.O. and Broadcasting 16,950 17,600 1,200, 1,250 
Total . 904,369 1083009 85,146 98,904 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£20,045 to £2,567,717, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
raised the gross National Debt by 


£54,783,000 to about £14,680 millions. 
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Finance 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 





P.O. and Telegraph...............20+05- 200 
Overseas Trade Guarantees 9 
209 
NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
SE csi knweWabeneeekeawsewadean 315 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Treasury | WA7E2O yea 
Bills Advances sury Total 
Date |(—7 | —_ 1 Bank | De-_| Float- 
Ten- | +, Public of “ Debt 
der P Depts.  Eng- Backs 
land | 
1941 , | | 
June 14 | 925-0 Not available | 
1942 | : | 
Mar. 14 | 905-0 ” ” 
» 21) 905-0 ” ” | 
» sl 2620 -6 | 195-1] ... | 496-5| 3312-2 
Apr. 4/ 905-0 Not available | 
» 11 | 905-0 ” ” | 
» 18 | 910-0 i | 
» 25) 920-0 1757-3) 251-7 | 17-0 | 487-0) 3432-9 
May 2) 935-0 Not available 
» _9| 950-0 | ” ” 
” 16 | 965 0 ” ” | 
» 23 | 975-0 ss » 
» 30 | 975-0 1805-3 254-8] ... | 518-5 | 3553-6 
June 6 | 975-0, Not available 
» 13 | 975-0 * * | 
é an 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Amount Average _ 
oo of in. Allotted 
ender : at 
Offered APPlied snottead §=™eMt Min. 
” Rate 
1941 s. d. | 
June 13 75-0 | 166-5 | 75-0) 1911-88 | 26 
1942 
Mar. 20 75-0, 1214 75-0 | 20 0-63 50 
<a 75°0 | 1316, 75-0) 19 11-69 60 
April 3 75°0 | 147-2 | 75-0) 20 2-72 34 
» 10 | 75:0) 1550) 75-0/ 20 3-02 35 
oo “a 75-0 | 147-5 75-0 | 20 2-89 36 
~: a 75-0 | 133-0*| 75-0 | 20 3-15 44 
May 1 75-0 | 148-0 | 75-0| 20 0-30 37 
- 8 75-0 | 143-8 | 75-0) 20 0-73 41 
an 75-0 | 135-4 | 75-0/| 20 065| 44 
» 22 75-0 | 143-9 | 75°0| 20 0-78} 42 
» 29 75-0, 151:5 | 75-0! 20 0-70 36 
June 5 75-0 | 147-3 75-0 | 20 0-56 36 
~ ae 75-0 ' 1316 75-0 | 20 0-67 44 


On June 12th applications at £99 14s. lld. per cent 
for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of following week were accepted as 
to about 44 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
£99 15s. for bills to be paid for on Saturday were 
accepted in full. £75 millions of Treasury Bills are 
being offered on June 19th. For the week ending June 
20th the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to 
a maximum amount Of £60 millions. 


- © NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 








(£ thousands) 

. | 3% | 3% 3h % 

— N.S.C. | Defence | Savings cai 
Bonds | Bonds | 1949-51 
ile 554008 \ 4,900 | 2,676 | 12,118))) 3,608§ 
og 4,288 | 2,400 | 4,082\|| 5,656§ 
a wees 4,147 | 2,096 | 6,380 6,183§ 
= he 4,333 | 2,112 6,225!|| 3,350§ 
June 2. ‘| 43370 | 2/263 | 5,060\|| 2:996§ 
 Niaevcdeis 4,184 | 2,238 | 7,013)\| 3,548§ 
SM ch aie ie . | 7,505)i| 9,719§ 
Totals to date... .| 556,675*| 465,951° 749160¢(||429683$ § 

* 133 weeks. + 76 weeks. ¢ 36 weeks. 


§ Including series *‘A.” Including all Series. 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
June 16th amounted to a total value of £48,848,976. 
Up to May 30th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £69,122,000 has been repaid. 


June 20, 1942 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JUNE 17, 1942 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
f 
Notes Issued Govt. Debt ll 
In Cireln. 793,183,004 | Other Govt. 015,109 
In Bankg. De Securities ... 816,770,793 
partment 37,058,714 | Other Secs 1,953,038 
Silver Coin 261,159 
Amt. of Fid Bihe 
Issue 830,000,000 
Gold Coin & ni 
Bullion (at 
168s per oz 
fine) 241,718 


830,241,718 830,241,714 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 


& 
Govt. Secs 144,517,838 
Rest 3,266,472 | Other Secs 
Public Deps.*. 11,873,484] Discounts <¢ 
_ - Advances 5,487,459 
Other Deps Securities 21,702,965 
Bankers 133,135,333 —— 
Other Accts 47,255,105 27,190,424 
Notes 37,058,714 
180,390,438 | Gold & Silver 
Coin 1,316,418 
210,083,394 210,083,394 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sionecs of National Debt and Dividend Accounts, 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ millions) 


| 
| 1941 1942 


June | June | June June 
18 | 3 lo | 1 


Issue Dept 
Notes in circulation 
Notes in banking depart 


637°5 792-9) 793-7 793-2 


ment... oe ; 42:7, 37-3} 36-5, 37:1 
Government debit and | 
securities* 677 -6' 828-0) 827-7 827-7 
Other securities ns 2°4 20; 20 19 
Silver Coin | 0-0 0-0 0:3, 0:5 
Gold, valued at s. per 0-2 0-2 0:2 02 
fine oz j 1168 -00 168 -00'168 -00 168 00 
— | 
ublic ; 9-8 16-0) 89 lly 
Bankers’ 122-4 123-7) 131-1 133-1 
Others 51-7) 46-4) 46-7) 47:53 
Total 183-9, 186-1) 186-7, 192:3 
Banking Dept. Secs | 
Government | 132-7, 137-1) 140-2 144-5 
Discounts, etc 5-1 66} 54 5-4 
Other 19-3 21-6) 21-1, 217 
Total 157-1 165-3) 166-7 1716 
Banking depart. res 44-5 38 6 318 3 
% % % 9 
‘* Proportion ” 24-2 20-7) 20-2 199 
* Government debt is 11,015,100; capita 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £780 millions 
to £830 millions on April 22, 1942. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's official buying price tor gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the 

In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
have been as follows :— 


Date oe Two oe 
| | Oprrr ree rer rerrer 234 234 
ere og pos Sena 234 234 
SO ares 234 284 
ee ee 234 234 
al OO athe ori sig 23) 234 


The New York price of fine silver remained at 354 ceats 
per fine ounce throughout the week. 





MONEY MARKET 


Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the 
Bank of England remained unchanged between June 
13th and June 19th. (Figures in brackets are par of 
exchange.) 


United States. $ (4-862) 4-02}-034; mail transfers 
Canada. 


4 -023—033. $ (4-862) 4-43-47; mail trans- 
fers 4-43-47}. Francs (25 -224) 17 -30-40. 
Oweden. Krona (18-159) 16 -85-95. —e Peso 
(71 45) . ‘13; mail transfers 16 -95$-17 -15. 

West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62; mail 
transfers 7-58-64. > Escudos (110) 
99-80-100-20. Panama. $ 4-02-04; mail transfers 
4-02-04. 


Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for 
Clearing Offices. Peseta (25 -224) 40-50 (Official 
tate); 46-55 (Voluntary rate). Turkey. Piastres (110) 
520. Staly. 71-25 lire. 


Market Rates.—The following rates remained un- 
changed between June 13th and June 19th. 


E Piastres (97%) oi}. India. Rupee (18d. per 
rupee) 174-1840. Bel Congo. Francs 176}-%. 
National $ 23-3§d. 


Special Accounts are in force for Brazil, Chile, 
Uruguay, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which no rate 
of exchange is quoted in London. 


Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have 
remained unchanged as follows :—United States. } cent 
pm.-par. Canada. 4 cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 53 cents 
pm.-par. Sweden. 53 ore pm.-par. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates re- 
mained unchanged between June 13th and June 19th :— 
Bank rate, 2% (chi from 3% October 26, 1939) 
Discount rates: Bank Bills, 60 days 14% 3 months. 











14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 14-14%: 
Treasury Bills: 2 months, 14%; 3 months, , 
Day-to-day money, $-1}%. Short Loans, 1- ¢ 
Bank deposit rates $%. Discount deposit at call $i 
at notice 3%. 

NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 
New York June June | June | June | June ae 

on =| 10 | a [12 | 13 | 35 

Cables :- Cents | Cents | Cents ; Cents | Cents Cents 
London 4032 | 4033 | 4033 | 4033 on a9: 
Montreal |89 -875/90 -060/90 -060 90 -000)90 » 93-30 
Zuricht .. . .|23-30 [23-30 |23-30 23-30 |25-30 j20"c, 
B. Aires... .'23 -60* 23 -55*/23 -50* 23 -55°/25 $8 * 
Brazil 5-14. | 5-14 | 5-14 | 5-14) 5:14 | 


* Official rate 29-78 + Commercial Bills. 
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ROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS sO 
P S chenonaet UTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK REICHSBANK 
a , 
Week : aiaee Million £’s Million reichsmarks 
) | Ended from Jan. 1 to 
| —-<—$—— | — | _—_-__— | 3 
| Jum si" _ Jue Mey | Apeil April May | | Ms. os 4 4 ; | Ma. 
| 3941 | 1942 | 1941 | 1942 ASSETS 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 re vec} 29814) 2942,| 2942, | 1942 
Working days:—; 6 6 139 138 Gold coin and bullion.....| 50-16) 51-12) 52-04) 52-00 Bills and cheqges "| 14,209] 21,456] 21,220] 20,857 
pimmingham ..... 2,175 2,171 | 52,041 | 59,926 Bills discounted......... 0-58 -2-30' 1-09} 1-01 Rentenbank » lillie 14,202) 21,458) 21,220) 20,837 
Bradford... +++. 2,840 | 2,358 | 53,655 | 52,617 Invest. and other assets...| 39-61) 56-93, 53-21) 54-79 | Advanc NO s----) Sa Se ee 
BE goss 2015 | 2'732 | 45,881 | 56,687 LIABILITIES Securition : for note | ser] Sa weal al Se 
Mis csc sesse 565 663 | 14,950 | 18,807 Notes in circulation ......| 25-02 28-41) 28-57| 32-04 | Ott Lerner, 2 2a 
ty ee 684 802 | 23,308 | 26,815 Deposits : Government ... 2-44 16-96] 13-44 11-29 1er —. ead cen eda | 1,366) 949 987; 935 
100 | Ppioester ... + += 7194 824 | 19,938 | 20,547 Bankers’. ...| §1-81| 54-40] 53-65| 53-10 | ° Notes in circulation 
ie f ee gar 5,468 4,371 | 124,815 | 111,747 Others .. 4 6-981 6-641 6-51) 6-99 D t in circulation eeeee | 13,486 19,443 19,163 18,931 
103 isi sen 10,357 | 11,090 | 276,452 | 287,794 Reserve ratio ............|58 +1%{48 -5%|50 -9%|50 -6% Sy ee nee. «| col eee ot wt 
55.04 Sieuie.....-- 1120 1143 | 30,833 36.467 °| 70 9% | 50 6% Other liabilities .......... 360! 644) 629! 652 
61,159 | Nottingham... - 399 380 | 10,805 | 11,261 | 
= | iil 534 609 | 15,718 | 20,882 | 
g cea ‘ | 
0 om | sham 75) 9% | “2,365 | 2.881 | RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Towns ....... 27,026 | 27,239 | 670,759 | 706 431 | 
ates ae shi been tno Million £N.Z.’s Million rupess 
au 7y | Ditligt 2-2-2 5,259 1 6,832 }138,025 1156299 | | 
_ : * June 7, 1941, and June 6, 1942. | Poa Ts ile Ni 8 nat | — — — sey | June 
ats April | Mar. | Mar. | Apri - 5 : S| ae | act 
m | “16. | 30, | con os 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
OVERSEAS BANK. cola ana 2°75; 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | opescain’. | Seq) asl] ate) 19 
70ld and stg. exc 22 +35) 22-52) 21- . iw ecschtcamagen thelr eg 275 
: RETURNS Advances to State. | 33:48] 29-151 30-64] 29-69 | Balances abroad -..| | 403} | $44) 536]  667| . 652 
Be aaa... 3.771 4.15] 4-151 4. Sterling securities ..| 1,138] 2,519} 2,518} 2,519) 2,569 
un | yg, FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 15 | Ind. Govt. rup. secs.| 913) 1,442] 1,492) 1,492} 1,492 
TS | Investments. ...... 79 83 84, ° 86) | 85 
wie Million $’s Bank Notes ........ of 93-98) 93-00) 96-18 96-20-| reco ee 
si | Demand liabs. : State .-..| | 8-50] 15-05) 13-46) 11-41 ee a a “— 
ae US.F.R Banxs | May | | June eee Ot enh oniek on sposits : Govt... 135} 153 228) 148 
= | sen aves | tune| aay | Jus | June | Reserve to st ha... fobomledatsonanseane | PPS Go| | ae) fie) sae ae sa 
58.714 | Gold certifs. on hand and) 1941 | 1942 194 2 | ; fe ratio... . 155 -4%| te 
due from Treasury .... al 20,507 20,516 20518 Serena tps a yea Hs 
16,418 Tt eserves cea i weaved 20,614) 20,812] 20,799) 20,807 
oun cash reserves...... 289 289 268) 275 SWISS N 
am) AUS Cos | LARS 2S Baad Be aa 
° es. ......} 2,195] 2, 2,584 
mms | Tylesources «<<. ..| 23,818) 26,427] 24,627) 24,540 Million Swiss Fre. Million crowns 
L ES 
eee 008 ay 540} 2,780) 2,780 | . May | April | May | M 
Steric Se ee ges ses me |agt| Mey [uy |, Ja | sS| sie te 
| Ee 110 92 (| Aserrs | , ’ , — J SSETS 941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
Total deposits ...... . +++] 16,062! 14,317/ 14,121/ 14,054 | Gold........... ia 2168 313486" MEET | Sttecasancs-scseessccess | 1,465] 1,514) 1,514) 1,514 
Total liabilities .......... 23,818) 24,427| 24,627) 24,540 Foreign exchange P3680 3 a bet 3,3441-9 | Foreign exchange ........ | 767} 779} 779 779 
_ | mablabities +] 25,818) 26,427 26,627] 26,540 | Foreign exchange ........| 360-6) 13 130-6] 131-3 | Other cash .............. | 1,314) 354) 3741 408 
BANKS AND TREASURY | een oat 4 5-0} 213-0) 234-2 Bills and securities ....... | 445, 917) 917) 917 
on | | | gee vse . = 3 aa a 19-3 ROOT oo occ iscccccees +“ ca see | see 
Nonetary gold stock... . .| 22,593] 22,712] 22,715) 22,717 = ee | Serr" -| 8,530) 13,330} 15,396) 13,235 
hen tenga y:| 3,138} 3,302) 3,306) 3,310 | LraBILITIES } | Note — 7,079} 9 
Lia | Seeten te ofan ~~ al al Note circulation....... | 7,079} 9,917) 9,905) 9,85 
nN Money in circulation......} 9,393) 11,971) 12,141) 12,176 | Other Mebt abilities . oo | 256 -5| 256 72187 ‘6 | Cash certificates.......... 1'392| 11847 1,847| 1, : 
| ae Sth and dep. ...| Susi! 24s] 2298-2305 | | | 6 -5| 253-8 | Clearing deposits... 2,194) 3,449) 3,497| 3,508 
| | Other liabilities ........../ 1.2941 1,138) 1,188 1,097 
793°2 rt 
311 
827-7 
14 
0:3 
a0 
4 ED KINGDOM: MONTHLY STATISTICS 
— ——————— = - 
413 | ; —- —— 
192°3 | | M Unit of | | —— Se ernegtenns aS = 1942 
E | Measurement || | 
we 1929 | 1932 | 1938 | ay | Oct. | Nov. | 
5-4 | ge eee 1941 i Apr. | May | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. |} Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May 
$2 | Pe ae ee Rea ep Oy aol al. | nad nal rod 0d = 
f , Gt. ¥ , vg. daily sales |) ... | 78{ 4 | | 
Bs} go” Other merchandise in1937~100 ||... | 83 100] 03} 107] | 109) 110; 96] 97} 126) 02] 94 ug 10 
% . | 4 Registered unemployed G.B - |. 81} _ 102} 105} 109}... | ial das 
19-9 : Tel eee an Thousands | 1 ae ane 1,791; 1,514 963] 350 aii 328 26 199 126} a a 1a oa “tae 
at 4 ie ' ‘ '276| 2\813, 1,881 1,690, 1,035] 392) 457] 420, 246) «226, «= 217/| 
-_ is hth te a || 118} 306} 226, 239} 214 = 59) | & & & & ke 
apit: » E. and S. England (4 | 67) 6} +0) | 
a i” sw. England me @ ‘ oa 142 96 93 99} 28]| 31) 30 15) i4 ial "7 20 4 3 $ 
§ ,, Midlands & N. Midlands (d) oe be be = 16 19) 19 : : | 6 
0. ” NE England (4) (e) ° } 265 371) 210) 153, 92; + «28 += 33} Ss 27} Ss (2) 0 10| 15 14 a é : 
i. ” NW. Englandies | 280} 602} 208 151) 75] 30) += 36, S30), 18} 5) 14) 14 i} iol ; 
a . a e > | 285) 562 308 309 14g 54] 61 62} 40) 32, 28)| 25| 20) 18 14 3 
SMO cccccnsccnes ° Z & 8 37), 46} «37/2 22} 29 
Mo” Wales ......., ns . 156 378) 253] 217/125, 51,68 60; 38 37) 35] 34 33 23 oa = 
t gold 3. ,, Northern Ireland es i =| 228} 164 127 89 41) 50} 46) 22) 22} 21)| 20 19 13} 13) is 
0 | 16 Industr. disputes. No. days los ‘ i 36) 68} 91 76 75 42|} 47; 51) 30 27 28) 30} 27 25] 3 15 
ounce | 7 ue Prices : Economist 5 ae = 78 87| 187 74 96 72 37) 59) 28 43) 3 
» Cereals and meat i| l 
Other foods. . 1929=100 || 100, 70-4} 82-4| 76-2| 93-9| 102-4] 100-0] 100-2} 105-1) 106- | 109-3) | | 
oaths 5 Textiles. a | @ es S32 oo aa 111-0}| 106-7} 108 -9| 116 @ iie-s 118-1] 148-8] 11-4] 116-0] lis-s| 118-8 
ie . | 53: :; 8 93-0] 100-7! 0} ; 
ol hs itl, ted: isiecsinasons : 100) 76-3) 97-4 100-0} 125-9 135-7) 135-8] 135.6 135-4 138-8) 136.1]| 186.7] 136-7] 186-7] 136-7] 136-7 
a Cast of ldcas Waa of baboons " | | 77 -8| 80-3) 104-3] 114 4 112-9) 113-5 a 116-2 117 ‘| 117-7 4 119-4) 119-7| 120-0 
; i ~~ RRR . 100| 81-8} 90-1) 92-4] 107-2) 108-7]! 111-01 110-4) 107-1) 1 
ape | ‘1] 107-1} 105-9 . ; 
bees | sasadecne] wg 4 Bd Sd ea hd oa ed O9 ed a Gd ed ed Od 
F interest ,, ‘a “ O28 — al "y Al z ; ‘ ; 78-9) 82-6) 7 “4 ° .o| 78 
| RE Eas ein iy | RA | a Meg a Gag ed Be ae a ag Wd 2 
gee i pemeata c | 81 27- 2/1495 - 6|| 98-0] 224-7| 916 -3)1070 -3,1298 -5||1646 -3}1943 -0 ' 
4. Bank of Eng.: Note . || 829-5| 859 -3|1018 -9|1408 -2/3970 -7/4876 -3)| 316-1) 728 -5/2615 -6|3089 aa76 3] 360-1] 399-7 
— i! te aoe . 362-3] 258 -5| 487-4| 509-91 566] 651-3|| 621-7| 628-7| ‘al a37 ll 744-21 748-51 759-61 765.21 182. 
B Bankers’ deposits (¢).-. | 563-3 268-8) 667 | 685 -8| 705-2) 737-3|| 744-2) 748-5| 753-6] 765-2) 782-1 
au, | © Gov. ove. Bhuing Inet. Gg) | 62-9 8 8} 102-8} 110) 121-1) 117-4] 109-1) 122-2} 128-9) 148-2)! 140-3) 130- 
; ‘ 55-9 , -0| 2 -8| | 2 oo 
: he Obie Bas = i 64-0} 103-2) 107-0} 143} 142-8|| 124-4] 116-1) 136-6} 157-5) 159-4|| 155-1] 153-1) 163-7| 149-8 132-4 
-, ye ” 7D eeeee “* | : | 
1 #% Cash & bal. with B.E. ‘ || 1,738] 1,791] 2,277] 2,248] 2,484) 2,970|| 2,829) 2,824) 3,176) 3,208) 3,3 | 
& ,, Discounts ee . |} 198 187) “24) “244 265| '311|| 298] 293] 328] 332 "368 +350 ast at *9 ae 
5 ” peanary Deposit Receipts B | -" = - — 231| ase te are 246) 172 157 111 165 258 281 
. ' » Advances . . " oD ont en 469} 596] 651| 758) 7 
iS s 12, lavestments % . | ool sea} 976| 991; 944] 849] 884) 873; 823; 809) 807 $12 $26 358 321 pt 
The Rates : Bank rate Per cent. || 5-498] 3-008) ‘a 2.28 Sarl criss ee 
June | 8. | hy a alongs bills : 526 1:87] o-6a| 1.48} 1-041 i-osl| i-o3 bos} 1-031 i03} 7 a fo3} 7 " " 2 
16 -» Yield on 24% Consols - | 3ai ‘oi He oaal S40 3.18 ood San. Sam Samo ool 1-00 1-00 1-00 1:00 1-00 
s § 39) 3-761 3-40; 3-12i] 3-241 3-18] 3-031 3-031 3-02! 3-01! 3-00] 3-011 3-02] 3-01 














nt eid on 23% Consols. 


Cents ° 
From March, 1] | 
(6) 1937, averac, n, 1942, figures are exclusive of men classified as unsuitable f i yi stri 
Chee te are ¢ r { ‘ or ordinary industrial employment, < i 

o> Ju 1940 ee S Bee: By SS eee ee not comparable owing to sevieah ~ pe pont age oho tee ee ks F; 

Lin ° # we » “1 1 and »)ou -rastern divisions. (c) Includes Sor th livisi « . i. ( ) rom 
13 55° | ing oln included in North Midlands instead of N.E. Engl ; ron Covenen esse Senanny, SS (4) Prom Se sim 

tead . ) ‘ N.E. England. (e) Fror December, 1941, High P: i » Divisi ramp em SOSR, Gotatty 
au fot of North-Western England .< : l r, , High Peak Parliamentary Division of Derbysh 1 in N i 

lp feues are 8) ; (f) Ordinary and Self-balancing revenii: and expenditure. Annual figures < ; : iat yore, 0 eee eae ——— 

cumulative. (g) Average of weekly figures. (kh) Annual figures for 1929 and 1932 do Ay Ff By —- Fn ay SS Te ee , 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks, 






































. Prices ine rine rie Prices | ri , , 
Prices, ; a Price, Price, Yield, . , Last two Price, | Price, Yield 
> ‘ 2 . . : 942 . . 
Year 1941 Ms yd — 16 Name of Sex urity _ — — at tte he 16 Dividends Name of Security — on, - 
High | Low High | Low 1942 1942 1942 || High | Low (a) (b) (c) | 1942 1942 1942 
: l | British Funds £ g. d. || | % | % || Iron, Coal and Steel | | isd 
82} 764 | 83% | 82x ||Consols 25% ...... | 822 | 82 |3 0 7 45/9 | 41/9 | 4a! 7b |Babcock & Wilcox £1...| 42/6 | 42/6 |§ 35 
113 | 110 || 113% | 111g |\Consols 4°, (after 1957).|| 1134 | 1135 | 310 Of|| 50/3 | 42/6 34a) 1146 ||Bolsover Colliery Ord. £1), 44/44 42/6 17 0 9 
100 | 983 || 100k | 99} |\Conv. 2% 1943-45...... | 100 100% | 2 0 0 || 28/44) 26/44 || t3ha| 69 > |/Brown (John) Ord. 10 || 26/9xd' 26/6 | 345 4 
100 98 || 100% | 994 ||Conv. 24% 1944-49 “27H y00R | 1003 |2 9 O]|] 22/9 | 18/3 || 3 @| 5 6 |(Colvilles Ord. £1 || 20/9 20/6 | 7 16 
103; | 101 103; | 1014 lIConv. 3% 1948-53......|| 103 | 103 1212 61) 20/8) 14 7 ¢) Nile ||/Dorman Long Ord. £1 16/3 16/6 Nil 
106% 103 107# | 105¢ | |Conv. 3, (after 1961). ‘| 107 107 3 4 6f) 22/6 20/- +24 d 4a ||Guest Keen &c. Ord. {1 .|) 21/3 21/3 | 8 8 9 
108#% | 104% || 105g | 103} /\Conv. 5% 1944-64...... | 104 1049 | 219 Oj] 27/9 | 25/7} tha | 15 b ||Hadfields Ord. 10/— .....|| 27/- 26/9 | 8 8 0 
954 | 91R || 95% 934 IFunding 2 % 1956-61...{| 95} 95} | 217 O]] 45/6 | 42/1)|) +4 b| t2ha Staveley Coal Ord. £1 . 43/14 3/1k | 218 0 
100$ | 97% | 100 98} ||Funding 23° 1952-57...|| 99§ | 993 | 215: 0 || 47/4%| 45/- || 12}c¢| 12) ||Stewarts and Lloyds {1..|| 47/- | 4 1/3 | 5 6 0 
1014 | 98} || 101% 99} |/Funding 3°, 1959-69....|/ 101} | 1014 218 6 |} 35/03) 31 | 4a 6 0 |/Swan, Hunter Ord £1 31/3 31/3 16 8 ¢ 
116} | 111g || 116% | 1144 |/Funding 4°, 1960-90 115 115. | 218 6 |) 23/7§| 21/- |) 5$6| 2$a/||United Steel Ord. £1....|| 21/9 | 21/6 |7 § 4 
101% | 100 |} 101} 99% |)Nat. Def. 24°, 1944-48. .|| 101} 101} 2 7 6k 17/6 15/54 |} 4 a} 6 6/||Vickers Ord. 10/—.......}) 16/3 16/3 16 3 6 
102 | 100_ || 102% | 100 ||Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58...|| 101}xd) 1017 | 216 3 || Textiles | 
100} | 99% || 100% 99 |War Bonds 24°, 1945-47|| 1003 100} 2 6 6 | 10/104) 7 Nil ¢ Nil c ||Bradford Dyers Ord. {1 .|' 9 | 3 6 | Nil 
1004 | 100 \| 100} 998 ||War Bonds 3% , 1946-48) 1004 1004 2 8 6|| 9/108 6/3 || Nile] Nilc||British Celanese Ord. 10/—| 9/103) 9/3 | Ni 
101 | 100 ] 1014 100 \Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65|} 101 101} | 218 6 || 39/1$| 33/6 S}$a\ 5 |\Coats, J. & P. Ord. £1. 38/- | 37 1414 § 
. 1143 1103 114; 112% ||Victory oo 4°, | 114} 1144 | 219 O7}) 36/3 31 |} 2ta | 5 b i i\Courtaulds Ord. a | 34/6 34/3 14 7 ¢ 
101? | 1 || 102 100 = ||War Loan 3% 1955-59. ‘| 101} 102 |217 0 9/3 2/3 Nil ¢ 3c] [Fine Cotton Spinners £1) 8/104} 9/14 1611 
106 | 102% || 106} | 104% |/War Loan 34°, aft. 1952.) 105 | 105) | 3 6 6f|| 27/9 | 22/9 || 7c! The ||Lancs. Cotton Corp. £1..| 27/- | 27/- | 510 § 
964 89} 97 95§ |jLocal Loans 3°, 96 | 964 $2 2] | || Electrical Manufactg. | | 
99} 934 || 101} | 98} ||Redemption 3°, ‘1986-96, 99 | 99 |3 1 0 74/9 71/3 | 5 a! 10 b||\Callenders Cable, &c. £1 .|| 73/9 73/9 |41 
102 100 || 101 101 ‘||Austria 3% 1933-53 101 | 101 217 10 |} 22/9 | 20/9 || 120 74 a Crompton Park. ‘A’ 5/- 22/6 22/6xd| 4 8 9 
101# 96 101g | 100% llIndia A..... 1003 | 1003 3 9 42/- | 37/6 || 10 c| 10 c|\English Electric Ord. £1 | 41/3 41/3 | 417 
| | Dom. & Col. Govts. || 84/3 | 78/44 20 « 17} ¢ \General Electric Ord. f1.!' 83/9 | 83/9 14 349 
105§ | 101 102 101 =‘|/Australia 5%, 1945-75 1013 | 101 | 4 9 O i Gas and Electricity 
106 100 || 102, | 100 = |New Zealand 5% 1946..|| 100} | 100} | 417 0]| 38/9 | 34/6 || 3 a| 5 6 |\Countyof London {1....|) 37/6 | 37/6 | 4 5 
1ll 107} 1093 | 1074 ||Nigeria 5% 1950-60 1108 «| 108 «| 33:15 OF] 29 28 | 23a | 3} 6 ||Edmundsons Ord. £1... .|; 28/6 28 14 5 9 
| Corporation Stocks | ) 14/73 12/14 || 4h¢ 2} c'\Gas Light & Coke Ord. £1) 14 13/9 |3 5 
108] 106 108} | 105% ||Birmingham 5°, 1946-56)| 106 107 13.13 24] 32/44] 29/44 44d 24 a ||North-East Electric £1 31/3 31/3 |49 9 
933 844 97 | 93% |IL.C.C. 3° po 964 | 964 3 2 24 40 38/14 2ha 54 b Scottish Power Ord. {1 39/44 39/44 | 4 0 
99 93 99 | 98 I|L iverpool 3°, 1954-64 99 | 99 3 1 34} 40/6 39/— 3 a 5 0||Yorkshire Electric £1 40 |} -40/- 14 0 0 
106 1004 106¢ | 105 || Middlesex 34! % 1957-62 105 105 » aS || Motor and Aircraft | 
| \Foreign Governments | 17/3 15 10 « 10 cj\Austin ‘A’ Ord. 5 16/6 166 |3 0 ( 
99} 77 102 | 97} |/Argentine 44°, Stg. Bds.|| 101) 102 4 8 31] 21/6 | 20/13 Th « 7h c \\B.S.A. Ord. £1 21,3 21/- |7 23 
48} 31 634 | 463 Brazil 5°, Funding 1914 634 624 4 0 Op) 11/44 | 9/3 6 } 4 a /||Bristol Aeroplane 10 i} ll 10/9 |9 6 0 
274 | 113 31 234 |/Chile 6°, (1929).. 30} 30} | 418 4m) 14/9 11/9 410 cj +8 c|\Fairey Aviation Ord. 10 13/6 | 13/6 | 5 18 ( 
84 =| 714 93 834 Egypt Unified 4% 914 | 89} 49 6 i 26/44} 24 y 6 ¢ 3 a/|\Ford Motors Ord. {1 .. ! 25/6 25/6 414 
42 Q 13 5$ |\Japan 5$°% 1930 mt tk . |} 13/1h | 11/48 || 15 @| 174 6 ||Hawker Siddeley 5 13/- | 12/9 [12 14 6 
73 58 82 70} 'Portuguese 3°, 82 | 82 313 2]! 69/6 | 65/— 2ha| 124d ||Lucas (Joseph) Ord. £1 67/6 66/3 | 410 6 
45 27 414 ' 33  |\Spanish 4° 374 4143 |912 9} 34/6 29/103|| +7} 6} +10 a||Morris Motors 5/- Ord. ..|| 33/—- | 34/6 | 210 6 
Pr : 939 82/6 20 « 20 c||Rolls-Royce Ord. {1 ....!) 90/74 889 | 410 0 
Year 1942 Last two Price, | Price, Yield, Shipping 
Jan ate — 16 Dividends Name of Security June June June || 16 44 13/3 Nil « Nil c ||Cunard Ord. £1 16 | 15/6 | Wil 
gan. 4 to Jum ' , 9 16, 16, |} 25 21/6 5 « 6 c/|\Furness, Withy Ord. {1 24 24 5 0 0 
_High | Low (a) (6) (c) 1942 1942 1942 28/103 | 25/3 s 4 2 a\|P. & O. Def. £1 7 28 28/- | 514 0 
Bains: t j 24/6 | 20/7 4 6 cj} Royal Mail Lines Ord. {1)) 22/6 22/6 |5 6 9 
: = Ss oS Railways | fs. d 21/- 1l6/—- || 5 «¢ 5 ¢||Union Castle Ord. {1....|| 20/9 20/3 | 4 18 6 
104 7 Nil | Nil |)/B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk.|| 8] 9 Nil } Tea and Rubber | 
12% 93 Nil Nil /|'Can. Pacific Com. $25...|| 104 10} Nil 7/3 | 3/9 | 4 ¢! 4 ce ]}Allied Sumatra Rbr. {1 {| 6/3 6/3 {12 16 0 
47} 39 || lbal| 26 |iGreat Western Ord. Stk. 464 | 45 818 O|] 14/6 | 6/- || 4 6] 2 a)jAnglo-Dutch of Java él.| 9/44 9/44 12 16 0 
1153 1074 246) 246 /||G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk. 110} | 108} 412 2] 32 | 17/6 || 7b 2ha || Jok: ai (Assam) Tea {1 | 27/6 | 26/3 | 712 0 
55 493 2a 2 b/||L.N.E.R. 4% Ist Pref. 544 | 53 71011 ]) 2/1§| 9a. | 4a 6 6||London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-.|| 1/4}xd 1/44 {14 10 0 
208 163 lic 2 c\|L.MLS. Ord. Stock ......]} 20 | 19% |10 5 2 '| 20/6 | 8/103!) 10 c| 3 ¢||Rubber Pitns. Trust £1. .|} 15/74 15/74 | 3.17 0 
564 50} 2 a 2 bjIL.M.S. 4% Pref. 1923...|| 554 544 | 7 6 10 1/8 | 9% 9 c| Nilc||United Serdang Rbr. 2 1/34 1/3 | Ni 
41 38 fa} 26 )||London Transport ‘C’Stk.|| 404 404 7 2 O| Oil oe 
174 143 lic 1} c ||Southern Def. Stock 17 16 |1018 9 55 34/44 5 « 5 ¢|\Anglo-Iranian Ord. £1 55 47/6 | 2 2 90 
664 614 2$a{| 246 |/\Southern 5% Pref. Ord..|| 654 644 715 O|}| 54/8| 27/6 || 10 b 5 a|\Burmah Oil Ord. {1 36/103} 36/3 | 8 5 3 
| . : 56/3 | 34/44 || +2$a| +2} 0 |/Shell Transport Ord, £1 .| 50/74xd| 46/3 | 2 2 0 
Banks and Discount 72/6 | 63/51 || 10 6| 5 a/|\Trinidad Leaseholds /1..;| 70/- | 68/9 |4 6 9 
7/3 67/6 7a) 10 6/\Alexanders £2, £1 pd 70 7 5 0 0 se 54 3 6 
¢ ; 3a 4} 6 ||Bank of Austral : 55 2 ¥ j ij | Miscellaneous | 
b eno! ||Bank of Australasia £5 , Sa 7 8 9 54/03} 42/- | 2ha 61 b ||Assoc. P. Cement Ord £1\ 513 48/9 | 318 | 
383 | 365 6 a 6 6||Bank of England Stock 3804 | 3804 . 2 47/6 35/7 10 10° \|Barker (John) Ord. £1 46/3 | 463 |4 6 
£474 | £433 8 c| 8 c||Bank of Montreal £100..|| £464 | s46, | 3 8 9el »/ 78 |) i ) | = 3 13 6 0 
; | £40$ | 37/9 | 30/6 || 24 c} 24 c¢|/Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5 37/6 | 36/3 
28 19/- Sta 34. || Bank of New Zealand {1)| 27/6 | 26/3 | 411 O¢) 4 7 | 42/3 || 3 a] 7 6/||British Aluminium £1...|| 44/43 | 44/44 | 410 0 
76 71/6 7a 7 6|\Barclays Bank ‘B’ {1 \) 73 | 73 316 6 a8 144| 70 - 417 a +14,3 ett Amer Tohecco {fl 85/— go/- | 312 6 
7H 425 5 a| 2$6'\Chartered of India f5...|) 74 7% 15 4 0} geile”! E4aig “fh ¢ 4" 5 |iBritish Oxygen Ord. 71.|| 67/6 | 67/6 |4 2 3 
£68 | £45 £236! £2}a||Hongkong and S. $125 £604 | £57) | 813 9|| Eq) a7, «| sa cl) cliCable & Wir. Hag. Stk. 62 | 604xd| 6 12 3 
54/6 | 50 6 a| “6 biiLloyds “A: £5, £1 paid ..|| 93/6 | ‘54/- | 4 8 9 lyase | 976 || 1586| 12}a (Carreras ‘A’ Ord. f1.....|/110/- | 1lo/- | 5 2 9 
89/3 816 8 a 8 6 ||Midland £1, fully paid...|| 86/3 86/3 | 314 0 | 33), | 24 4h 10 cl 8 i Dunlop Rubber Ord. 1 il 9a/3 | 27/9 | 515 2 
6% 5k 5 a 5 6||\Nat. Dis. £2}, fully paid 6} 6} 40 Of] 35 li 13 r Nil 6 c|\Elec. & Mus. Ind 10 17 16/3 314 ¢ 
67/3 | 64 7ta\| 76 ||Nat. Prov. £5, £1 paid...|| 66/6 66/6 | 410 3]/ 96°*! 99)” || 3946] 1244 |\Gestetner (D.) 5 | o39 | 93/9 15 5 3 
~~ “5 #5 8} « ||Royal Bank of Scotland.|/ 468 | 465 | 3 12 10 | 63/6 | 31/3 | 20° b Nila | H: urrisons & Cros. Def. £1)| 46 3 | 47/6 |8 8 0 
= 7 46/9 ste 6% 5 Union Discount £1. | aS | 46 14 ¢ OF 33 114| 30 3a 5 bl \Imperial Chemical Ord. £1); 33/9 32/3 | 418 0 
82/7 77 9a 9 b || Westminster £4 ‘£1 paid. 81/6 82 47 9] 6% | 5 || +7h al 410 3b} iImpe rial Tobacco Ord. {1 6} 6% | 2 16 2 
| {| Insurance | || $444 | $374 || $2. Obe | $2.00 c ||International Nickel n.p.|| $39 | $39 | 5 2 | 
25% 238 40 a} 50 6|jAlliance £1, fully pond | 244 | 24% | 3.12 6] 31/3 | 24/9 || 10 c} § c)||Lever & Unilever Ord. £1) 27/6 | 27/6 | 312 & 
12} 11} 4/6a\ 6/-b; ation £5, £1} paid 1l} 11} 48 6 52/6 39/9 || 5a 5 b| London Brick Ord. £1 51/3 | 51/3 | 318 ; 
88 79)- 2/-b| 1/6a Accdt. £1, 10/— pd. |; 87/6 | 87/6 | 4 0 0 || 39/14| 30 15 a} 20 6|\Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5 37/6 | 36/103) 4 14 
263 244 10/-a! 10/- b liLon & Lanes. £5, £2. pd. 26 26 31611 98/9 85/7} 124 b| 74 a \|Murex £1 Ord 93/9 | 93/9 4 4 : 
16 14 +173.a| +20 6/||Peari £1, fully paid || 16 16 2 6 OF 26/3 | 19/6 2ha 6 ||Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/-|) 26; 24/6 | 3 9 0 
15} 13} 6/-a| 6/-b||Phoenix £1, fully paid...|| 15 15} | 318 6 5/3 | 58/9 2a} 124 6 |Spillers Ord. £1 62/6 | 61/3 | 4 18 | 
274 20% | +57%c! +582 c||Prudential £1 ‘A’... 263 27 2 3 Ot] 64/44] 60 10 6 34 a ||Tate and Lyle Ord. {1 61/10}; 61/104) 4 5 : 
8 7# || 11a| 19 6|/Royal Exchange {1 8 8 | 315 0|| 33/- | 27/6 1 5 c| 10 c¢|[Triplex Safety Glass 10/-|| 32/6 | 32/6 | 3 0 
83 73 3/3b| 3/3a|'Royal £1, 12/6 paid | 84 8} 319 6 86/6 | 80/6 10 b 10 a! Tube Investments Ord. {1)| 83/9 | 83 9 4 - : 
6} 54 336} 9a ||/Sun Life £1, fully paid 5} 54 317 6 73/14 | 62/6 836) 3a )|Turner & Newall Ord. {1)| 71/3 1/3 | 2 
Savecs e Trust 3, 27/6 Tha \(d)15 b|'United Molasses Ord. 6/8|| 28/9 | 28/9 | , ) 
nvestment Trusts a on” rT 1 ¢ 56 f 7 9 
182} 165} 4a 6 Debenture Cp. Ord. Stock}; 1824 1824xd' 5 9 7 60/6 47 20 a| 95 0 a 56/3 56/3 
182$ | 158 4a 7 6 |\Investment Trst. Def.Stk.|| 163 163 615 0 \ Py, 0 c\\AshantiGoldfields Ord | 42 712 
155 1524 7 b 3 a) Trustees Corp. Ord. Stk..|, 1524 1524 611 2 = : a 4 : ome ~ oo rs : : Rs. ; % 3/7} “ 
200 1923 4 a! 6 b)/U.S. Deb. Cp. Ord. Stock)} 192) 192 | 5 312]! goie | soma] 10 c| 10 c|lCons. Gids. of S. Af. £1 35/- | 35/- | 514 
Breweries, &c. 94 7h Nilc| 20 c|De Beers (Def.) £23 9%, | 8g | 5 : 
150/6 | 138 115 b| +5 a/|\Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1....||/148/9 | 148/9 | 213 6+) 40 35 11}6} 9% a@|/Randfontein Ord. 41 36,5 35/74 11 4 
62 546 5 a 9 b ||\Courage & Co. Ord. £1 : 59/9 61/9 410 0 8} 64 15 b Nila, Rhokana Corp. Ord, 41 64 6 4 16 6 
77/3 71/10} 10 b 6} a ||Distillers Co. Ord. £1 76/9 75/9 e 3 8 15/6 11/9 5 b 5 a} Roan Antelope Cpr 13 | 13/- 5 0 
94/9 80 15 b 11 a/\;Guinness (Arthur) Ord. {1'! 92/3 91/6 513 0 Tt 58 624 6 524 a |\Sub Nigel Ord. 10 64 | 68 8 16 
92/6 79/74 1546 7 a|iInd Coope &c. Ord. {1.. 89/6 88/6xd' 5 1 3 7} OC 64 2/6a 5/6 b ||\Union Cp. 12/6 ty. pd a — iF Ni 
62/- 50/74 ll b 4 a\||Watney Combe Def. {1../) 61/9 61/3 |419 0 4} 38 Nil Nil |W. Witwatersrand 10 a i ee ee 
(a) Interim div (6) Final div. (c) Last two yearly divs. (d) Includes 24°, not subject to tax. Yield basis 25°, e) Allowing for exchange f) Flat yield OF ee 
per share. (j) Yield to average redemption—end 1960. (k) Based on redemption at par 1946. (n) Yield on 1.55°,, basis (p) Yield on 23 basis + Free of 44 












| W YORK PRICES 
~ | 
OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS | NEW ¥ a 
Close Close Close Close Close \'™ 
June June 3. Commercial June June jae is 
Gross Receipt Aggregate Gros | 1. Railroads. 9 “16 and industrial. 9 16 o 
2 for Week Receipts | Atlantic Coast 20} 20% Am. Smelting 37 36} | Int. Paper . 9 Py 
Name ¢ Ending " Can. Pacific 4h 4h Am. Viscose 264 268 | Liggett Mvers.. 65 aa 
= | Gt. Nthn. Pf 20% 20% Anaconda 24 8624 Nat. Distillers 21 461 
1942 or 1942 or | N.Y. Cent 77 Beth. Steel 52% 51} | Nat. Steel = 234 
| Pennsylvania 19g 193 Briggs 18 183 Phelps Dodg« 24 ‘o. 
7 Southern 13) 13 Celanese of A 194 19 Proct. Gamble bs 52) 
B.A. and Pacific....| 50 June13  $1,570.000 35,000 73,346,000 1,308,000 | Chrysler 60} 604 | Sears Roebuck 1} i 
B.A. Gt. Southern 50 °,, 13 2,132,000 59,000 121,871,000 + 10,612,000 | 2. Utilities, etc. Distillers-Seag 18} 18} | Shell Union 344 Wi 
B.A. Western 50 ,, 13, $1,023,000 + 65,000 43,251,000 3,554,000 | Amer. Tel. .... 120} 114} : astman Kdk it 126 | Std. Oil N-J 1 9 
Canadian Pacifi 24 ,, +14 $4,654,000 + 379,000 109,140,000 +19,413,000 | Amer. W'wks 2h 2h | Gen. Ele 25+ 25) | 20thCen. Fox.. © ¢ 
Central Argentine... 50 ,, 13 $1,854,900 + 114,500 87,981,800 + 5,690,650 wwe pe eo | aso ar ra Us sted. 46h 
> > < azil - 5 4 *eople’s Gas A : nland Stee 7 5 S. Steel ....- oni 
Se 221 Rank Mea a — = Sth < al. Fd 17, 18 Int. Harvest 46 464 | West’house El rH oh 
t Receipts in Argentine pesos. W. Union Tel. 254 25 Int. Nickel 274 27} _Woolworth 20g 


a : a oo D., 
"“Eaeael in Gamat “Britain by Sr. CLEMENTS Press (1940), _Lt-» Portugal St.. ” Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by Tue | CONOMIST ioe re Lt 
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